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The Colloquial Japanese Bible of 1955' 


With a Short History of Bible Translation in Japan 
Masashi Takahashi 


When the first Protestant missionaries, J. Liggins, C. M. Williams, 
G. F. Verbeck, J. C. Hepburn, S. R. Brown, and D. B. Simons, came to 
this land of the Rising Sun in 1859 (in the 6th year of Ansei—14th 
year of Emperor Kémei), they found that no attempt had been made to 
translate the Bible into the Japanese language among the Catholic 
believers during the 310 years since the first Jesuit missionary to Japan, 
Francis Xavier, appeared in Kagoshima in 1549 (the 18th year of 
Temmon, the 24th year of Emperor Gonara). Those Catholics, generally 
called Kirishitan in Japanese, had some passages of the Holy Scriptures 
rendered into Japanese, among which we may mention the Decalogue 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

The first Japanese translation was made in 1837 by Dr. K. F., A. 
Giitzlaff (1803-1851), a German missionary sent to the Far East by 
the Netherlands Missionary Society. He adopted the Chinese surnames 
of “Lover of the Chinese” and “Admirer of Virtue.” At that time no 
foreigner was allowed to come to this hermit nation, except a handful 
of Dutch traders who had no intention of bringing the Gospel to the 
Japanese, and who accordingly enjoyed the privilege of living in the 
small concession called Dejima in the port city of Nagasaki. B. J. 
Bethelheim, M. Forcade, M. Leturda and others were among those 
missionaries who had to abandon their Fope of bringing the Gospel to 
the main islands of Japan. 

So Giitzlaff published his Gospel of John in Japanese kata-kana 
(simplified characters denoting syllabic signs) from the press of the 
American Mission in Singapore in 1837 (the 8th year of Tempé, 22nd 
year of Emperor Ninké). About the time when Giitzlaff was engaged 
in his translation, Dr. S. W. Williams (1812-1884) was also translating 
1 This article is reprinted by permission from the July, 1958, number of Studies in the 
Christian Religion, published by Doshisha University. 
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the Gospels of John and Matthew and the Book of Genesis, and later 
he sent his manuscripts to Drs. J. C. Hepburn and S. R. Brown, in 1860 
(or 1861). None of these translations was of practical value, mainly 
because their Japanese expressions were rather crude, and sometimes 
peculiar, to such an extent that it was very hard for ordinary Japanese 
to understand them. Besides, the formal prohibition of Christianity was 
not removed till as late as 1873 (the 6th year of Meiji). Christianity 
was still religio illicita in this country. Only five original copies of 
Giitzlaff's translation are known to be in the possession of individuals and 
of university libraries in Japan, although no copy of his translation of 
the Epistles of John has ever been found in this country. On August 
18, 1938, a copy was presented to Doshisha University by Dr. Goodsel, 
at that time vice-president of the American Board. 

When the first missionaries began their evangelistic work, they 
soon could confirm the fact that ordinary educated Japanese could 
read the Chinese Bible written in the classical style. So they ordered 
a number of copies of the Chinese Bible from the Bible Societies in 
China, and thus they managed to make use of the Chinese Bible in their 
evangelistic work during the first years of the Meiji era. In the Chinese 
translations, ‘““God'’ was represented by such words (pronounced in 
Japanese way) as tenshu (‘heavenly lord’), ten (‘heaven’), tentei 
(‘heavenly emperor’), shin (‘god’), and among these the first word 
tenshu, was preferred by the Catholics in China as well as in Japan. 
In Japanese, kami is the god of the Shinto religion, and kami-gami 
(repetition of the word kami) means god in the plural. So whether 
“God” should be translated kami or not was hotly discussed among the 
first translators. Hence the Catholic faith or Christianity in general 
was called by the name of tenshu kyo (Teaching or Religion of the 
Heavenly Lord) during the Tokugawa period and in the early years 
of the Meiji era. 

In fact, in the translation of Giitzlaff, God was called goku-raku 
‘paradise’, a popular Buddhist term, and the Holy Spirit was kami 
‘god’ (fully rendered arigatai kamisama ‘gracious God’), and the Bible 
was described as kyomon or kyomon-no-hon ‘Buddhist scriptures’ or 
‘Book of Sutra’! Finally the Shinto term kami prevailed as the recog- 
nized term for “God” among Japanese Protestant churches, as we can 
see in the later Japanese translations by B. J. Bettelheim (1855) and 
J. Goble (1871). 

All these are individual translations of different portions of the Bible. 
But the first committee translation of the whole Bible was made in 1887, 
the NT having been published in 1879 (a revised edition was published 
in 1884). The initial committee members were Drs. S. R. Brown (Dutch 
Reformed), J. C. Hepburn (Presbyterian), and D. C. Greene (Con- 
gregational), and later R. S. Maclay, N. Brown, J. Piper, and Nicholai 
Kasatkin of the Russian Church Mission were asked to join the com- 
mittee. G. F. Verbeck and P. K. Fyson offered their help while the OT 
was translated, together with such Japanese leaders as Matsuyama 
Takayoshi, Uemura Masahisa, Ibuka Kajinosuke and Takahashi Goro. 
It should be noted that in this version almost all the titles of the books 
in the Bible were taken over from the Chinese Bible, proper nouns 
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being written by the same Chinese characters. Moreover, personal 
names were accompanied with single lines, and geographical names 
with double lines, so that the readers might distinguish between per- 
sonal and place names at first sight. The literary quality of this trans- 
lation soon commended itself to the general public, and passages from 
the Psalms are still now recited at the responsive reading of our church 
services. The concordance of the NT which forms a part of this Bible 
was compiled by Mr. Manabe Teizo in 1890 (the 23rd year of Meiji), 
at the suggestion of Dr. D. W. Learned of Doshisha University. 

The second committee translation of the NT began in 1910 and the 
Revised NT was published in 1917, 38 years after the publication of 
the first committee translation. Dr. D. C. Greene (Congregational), 
Bishop H. J. Foss (Anglican), Rev. C. S. Davison (Methodist), and 
Dr. J. H. Dunlop (Presbyterian) participated in this translation, and 
the Japanese members were Matsuyama Takayoshi (then Anglican), 
Bessho Umenosuke (Methodist), Rev. Kawazoe Masuye (Presbyterian), 
and Prof. Fujii Toraichi (Congregational). Later Dr. C. K. Harrington 
(Baptist), and Dr. D. W. Learned (Congregational) of Doshisha Uni- 
versity were asked to fill the vacancy caused by the withdrawal of 
Messrs. Dunlop and Fujii. In this second committee translation the 
revision of the OT did not follow on the heels of the NT. So, from 1917 
until 1955, the Japanese churches made use of the Bible which consists 
of the Revised NT and the OT in the old style. This revision of the 
NT is characterized by the remarkable improvement in its diction and 
in its method of translation. The old way of putting single and double 
lines side by side with the proper names was entirely discarded, and 
simplified kana (katakana) was used for the personal names in the titles 
of the NT books. Certain improvements were made in the transliteration 
of personal names; for instance, Mako ‘Mark’ became Maruko, Maria 
‘Mary’, Mariya (easier to pronounce for us), Sumuruna ‘Smyrna’, 
Sumiruna, etc. All the hentai-gana (old-style kana letters), such as ne 
used in Yohane ‘John’, were replaced by normal kana letters. 

Before and during the Second World War, a revision committee for 
the OT, including the present writer, was appointed, and the work of 
revising the OT was soon taken up, and was continued even during 
the terrible Pacific War. After the end of the War, the national policy 
of simplifying Japanese characters was warmly welcomed by the general 
public, except for a few old-timers and literary writers. And even the 
august, classical style of the Imperial message was reduced to a simple 
style of everyday use, and the new Constitution of Japan was written 
in kogotai ‘colloquial’ style. Thus in 1951 a full-time committee of six, 
including the present writer, but this time without any missionary 
members, was asked to translate the entire Bible into colloquial Japanese 
within three years. Accordingly, the NT was completed in March 1954 
(the 29th year of Showa), but the OT was not ready until March of 
the following year. This translation is called the Revision of 1955, 
but as a matter of fact it is a new translation, the first colloquial Japanese 
Bible produced by a committee. The OT members of this committee 
were Dr. Tsuru Senji (President of Meiji Gakuin University), Prof. 
Tezuka Giichiro (Tokyo Union Seminary), and Prof. Endo Toshio 
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(Episcopal Seminary, Tokyo). The NT members were Dr. Matsumoto 
Takuo (Aoyama Gakuin University), Dr. Yamaya Seigo (Tokyo 
Union Seminary), and the present writer (Doshisha University, Kyoto). 
A concordance of this colloquial version and an edition of this version 
with references are now in process of publication. Previously, in 1952, 
the NT in the colloquial Japanese was published by the Christ Weekly 
(Kirisuto Shimbun-Sha), thanks to the efforts of Messrs. S. Watase and 
T. Muto. Also, in the following year (1953), a Catholic press issued 
another NT in colloquial Japanese for the benefit of the Catholic 
churches, and in the same year Mr. Tsukamoto of the Mukyokai group 
(non-church movement), published his private translation of the Gospel 
according to Mark. But these and other new translations are confined 
to either the NT or portions of it. So the committee translation of the 
entire Bible in 1955 should be regarded as the first one in colloquial 
Japanese. In this translation Dr. Nestle’s Greek NT was always in hand 
as the basic text from which the translation was to be made. This was 
in accordance with the policy of the leading Bible Societies adopted 
in 1904, 

Any Bible translator must always be faithful to the original, yet at 
the same time he must produce a Bible the language of which is both 
idiomatic and readable, expressed in flowing sentences of high literary 
quality. These two musts defy every effort to fuse them together. The 
result is a poor compromise, if not a conglutination, or, as in many 
cases, one or the other of the two principles is sacrificed. In poetic pas- 
sages it was thought desirable to retain the old literary expressions as 
much as possible. 

Another grave problem we faced is the question whether we really 
have a standard colloquial Japanese. Any language is not a static entity 
but a dynamic flow of human thought, and the present colloquial Jap- 
anese is no exception. It is subject to constant change and fluctuation. 
To make the matter worse, sometimes the colloquial language sounds 
vulgar and repulsive to those who have been accustomed to hear and 
read the Bible in the classical literary Japanese. So we took pains not 
to offend the sensitivity of the reading public, regarding the choice of 
suitable expressions. Thus, in many instances, we mingled literary ex- 
pressions advisedly, when we translated divine commands, apostolic 
exhortations, or poetic passages. Such exclamatory words as ‘oh!’ 
‘behold!’ or ‘woe!’ are not always congruous to ordinary Japanese ex- 
pressions. So, the present translation is in reality a mixture of both 
literary and colloquial styles. 

Although we have striven to render faithfully the original Greek 
sentences, there are, of necessity, some inevitable departures or al- 
terations. For instance, almost all of the Greek versions retain the dvo 
(two) in Acts 10:19, but all the modern translations, so far as I know, 
render it ‘three’ instead of ‘two’, because the context necessitates this 
obvious emendation. Some MSS of minor importance attest this (rgeic). 
Take more familiar examples of different spelling of proper names. It 
is well known among the specialists that there are two different 
Greek forms for Nazareth (Nalaoa, Nataoér,) Jerusalem (‘Jego0ddvpa, 
*Iegovoadju), Mary (Magia, Magan), Jacob (*Iaxw@f, *Iaxwfos), Simon 
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(Ziuwr, Svuedy), etc. As late as 1956, in the 22nd edition of Dr. Nestle’s 
Greek NT, the breathing of ’Jeo00éAvua was changed into ‘Ieoooédvma, in 
accordance with the Greek usage. From the exegetical point of view, 
these variations (and different breathings) of proper names in the NT 
are of considerable importance as well as of special interest. But in ordi- 
nary modern translations these facts are entirely disregarded, although 
many translators retain the name Symeon (the Hebrew form of Simon) 
in Acts 15:14, but not always in 2 Pet. 1:1. In the colloquial Japanese 
version, Symeon is preferred in both of these verses, after Dr. Nestle’s 
Greek text. The variant forms of Beelzebul (Beelzebub) and Bethesda 
(Bethzatha) were also retained, as they were in former translations. 
In spite of the reading of modern translations, including those by Drs. 
Moffatt and Goodspeed and RSV, we rendered the “Jncois of Lk. 
3:29 ‘Joshua’, following the examples of Acts 7:45 and Heb. 4:8, also 
judging from the fact that this Jesus is the son of a certain Eliezer. 
The difficult passage in Lk. 11:41, “But give for alms those things 
which are within” (RSV), was rendered as follows: ‘But cleanse those 
things which are within’, after the analogy of Mat. 23:25, and also 
taking note of Dr. C. C. Torrey’s emendation after Wellhausen (‘make 
right what is within’) based on the supposed Aramaic original. Dr. 
Moffatt also translated this passage as follows: ‘Better cleanse what 
is within.” 

In the first sentence of the Gospel of Mark we retained, in accordance 
with many modern translators, the title “the Son of God,” after “Jesus 
Christ,” although this appellation is relegated to the margin by Dr. 
Nestle as well as by Westcott and Hort. In Mark 1:29, the plural form 
is given to the subject of the story in ordinary Greek versions: 
&ediddvres HAdov (Nestle); FAdav (Westcott and Hort); &edddrtec, HAdov 
(Souter). But we have adopted the reading 2&cAPm@v Ader ‘he entered’, 
after many modern translators and commentators, including Drs. H. B. 
Swete and V. Taylor. The #jéy ‘already’ at the beginning of John 4:36 
was construed as the last word of verse 35, the last clause of which was 
translated as follows: ‘The fields are already white for harvest” (RSV), 
instead of “The reaper is already getting his wages” (Moffatt), or 
“The reaper is already being paid” (Goodspeed). 

A faithful translation of tv Adyor ts xaraddayjs in 2 Cor. 5:19 
would be “the message of reconciliation” (Moffatt, Goodspeed, RSV), 
but in our translation the marginal reading (1d evayyédov tis x. ‘the 
gospel of reconciliation’) was adopted. The difficult passage in James 
2:18 (ob aiotw ?yec, xayd foya %yw “You have faith, and I have works” 
RSV) is capable of several different interpretations. Some scholars 
assume that the quoted protestation or question which begins with the 
above sentence continues down to the end of the next verse (e.g. 
Weymouth). Others, like Moffatt and Stage, take only the first short 
sentence with a question mark attached (And you claim to have faith? 
Hast du (iiberhaupt) Glaube?). The first and second committee trans- 
lations in Japanese regarded the whole 18th verse as the original extent 
of the direct quotation, following the lead of the Authorized and 
Revised English Versions. At this point, we should take note that in 
some MSS an ingenious conjecture is made of the transposition of 
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“faith” and “works.” In the present colloquial translation the supposed 
original quotation is confined to the first two sentences: “You have 
faith and I have works,” as in RSV and Dr. Goodspeed’s translation, 
But we have left out the two pronouns and adopted the following 
rendering: “Some have faith (only), and others works (only),” which 
expresses the alleged truth that faith can exist apart from works and 
vice versa. A similar example concerning the original extent of a 
quotation is to be seen in Rev. 11:1-11. 

We agreed that the passage in James 4:2, “So you kill (qovevere)” 
is to be taken up with the preceding statement, as it is with the RSV. 
Thus govetvere should be understood as accompanied with a full stop 
(.) instead of a comma (,). Lastly, instead of the difficult word 
edoedjoera ‘will be discovered’ in 2 Pet. 3:10, we preferred the marginal 
reading, xataxarjoera ‘will be burnt up’, also after the manner of the 
RSV. In Dr. Nestle’s text, the Pericope de Adultera (John 7:53-8:11) 
is placed in the margin, but we have put it in the text using brackets, in 
accordance with other modern translations. There are other examples of 
similar sort, as in Luke 24:36, 40, 51, 52. 

The above-mentioned are some of the most conspicuous examples 
of our departures from Dr. Nestle’s Greek text. Our translation of 
James 2:18 may be regarded as an unique emendation of our own, but 
the other departures have more or less similar parallels in ordinary 
modern translations. In this connection I cannot refrain from mentioning 
the apparent inconsistency in translating the same words in the dative 
case 1 #e@ found in Acts 7:20 and in 2 Cor. 10:4, among modern 
commentators and translators. Most of them regard r@ #e@ in Acts 
7:20 as denoting the superlative degree, but usually they do not take 
the same view with regard to the r@ #e@in 2 Cor. 10:4. This, I think, 
should also be translated in the superlative degree, something like the 


RSV (‘but have divine power to destroy strongholds”) or like Drs. } 


Moffatt and Goodspeed (“divinely strong’) (see also Abbott-Smith’s 
Dictionary), although we could not make this point clear in our own 
colloquial Japanese version.? 


Limitation of space prevents me from commenting fully on a con- | 


siderable number of conscious or unconscious agreements between the 
first (1888) and the third (1955) committee translations against the 


second (1917). ‘The measure of life’ in Mat. 6:27 was revised to ‘the ’ 


stature’ in 1917, and was restored to ‘the measure of life’ again in 1955. | 
This and other interesting examples testify to the steady progress as 


well as the apparent vacillation in Biblical study during the 67 years 
from 1888 to 1955. 


2 The difficult verse of 1 Cor. 4:6, which made Dr. Moffatt give up translating, ie. 
t6 ui) into & yéyoantat ‘not to go beyond the things which are written’ (RV), was 
translated into Japanese as follows: ‘not to go beyond the rules which are written, 
having no other way than to follow many other translations. 
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Translation and Word Frequency 


Eugene A. Nida 


The exegete and the translator are always confronted with the task 
of properly evaluating the significance of a term. This problem is 
especially acute in treating words which have very high frequencies 
of occurence, for it is a basic principle of semantics that the greater 
the area of meaning and the more frequent a term occurs the less it 
actually signifies in any given context. For example, in English the 
words thing, item, and object cover such a wide range of meanings and 
occur in so many utterances that in any one context they add very 
little to the significance of the passage. In a sense they are semantic 
and grammatical “fillers.” 

In translating the New Testament the problem of meaning and 
frequency becomes important in our treatment of the conjunctions, 
especially kai and de. Should the translator attempt to reproduce every 
conjunction, despite the fact that in English these conjunctions do not 
occur with anything like the same frequency? Or should he attempt to 
reflect the same kind of appreciation for the idiomatic style of English 
as the writers of the New Testament did for Greek? 

Traditionally it has been thought necessary to translate most, if not 
all, of the conjunctions, but note the comments in R. F. Weymouth, 
The N.T. in Modern Speech, pp. xii-xiii. Of the first two chapters of 
Mark, which in the Nestle (twenty-first edition) contain 62 full sen- 
tences (this does not include some of the paratactically related short 
questions), 52 sentences begin with kai, five others begin with post- 
positive de, and one begins alla. There are only four sentences which 
have no introductory connective. The high preponderance of kai 
may be in some measure a reflection of Semitic waw (other Gospel 
writers show greater diversity and in their use of connectives more 
closely parallel current literary standards), but the abundant use of 
sentence connectives, though not the preponderance of kai, is not out of 
keeping with the style of classical writers. Of the first forty sentences 
in Plato's Republic only six are without some type of connective, of 
which de, oun, and kai are the most frequent. In the first twenty sections 
of Isocrates’ On the Peace every sentence but the first has some type 
of conjunction, either as the first word or as postpositive to the intro- 
ductory expression. Of the 55 paragraphs which make up the treatise 
On the Peace ail but the first begin with some type of connective, of 
which de occurs in 22, oun in 12, and other connectives in the remaining 
20 paragraphs. 

Of course, no writer of English even closely approximates this form 
of style. In some selected writings of John Ruskin (reproduced in 
Twelve Centuries of English Poetry and Prose, published by Scott, 
Foresman, and Company) out of the first 35 sentences only four begin 
with connectives. Out of a total of 32 paragraphs, 26 begin without 
connectives, two begin with and, two with now (in a conjunctive, not 
temporal use), and one each with for and however. Furthermore, it must 
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be remembered that Ruskin employed a very “heavy” style, greatly 
influenced by the classical tradition. James Truslow Adams in his book 
The Adams Family (published by Little, Brown, and Company, 1930) 
employs conjunctions to begin only two sentences out of the first 32, 
Of the first 66 paragraphs only eight have connectives. Of the first 
250 sentences of The Robe by Lloyd C. Douglas only 17 begin with 
connectives: but and and six times each, then (in conjunctive use) four 
times, and now once. 

Because of this discrepancy between English and Greek those who 
have undertaken to translate secular literature have more or less followed 
the stylistic equivalent of English. That is to say, they have eliminated 
the numerous connectives, which are perfectly acceptable in Greek but 
which seem tedious, repetitious, and childish in English. 

However, in the translation of the New Testament there are two 
distinct traditions. One type of translation preserves such conjunctions 
and the other does not. In the first two chapters of Mark the King James 
text translates sentence-initial kai by and 49 times. Only once (Mark 
2:17) does the King James fail to translate a conjunction in the original. 
However, the King James does employ some variation. Kai is rendered 
now in two verses; de is translated four times as but and once as and; 
alla is rendered but. The English Revised Version translates kai as and 
51 times and as now once; de is rendered but three times and now and 
and once each; alla is translated but. Note that the ASV systematically 
translates every conjunction. The Revised Standard Version, which 
preserves the tradition of the King James and the Revised Versions, 
renders sentence-initial kai as and 42 times, as now three times, and as 
but once; de is translated as now twice and but once; alla is rendered as 
but. The RSV fails to translate 8 of the sentence-initial conjunctions 
of the Greek text, but in reproducing 50 out of 58 occurrences of 
conjunctions in a total of 66 sentences (i.e. of the RSV text), it is 
definitely not a modern-speech translation, nor was it intended to be. 
In contrast with the work of the British committee, which is undertaking 
a completely new and modern-speech translation, the RSV committee 
endeavored to preserve as much as possible of the general style and 
flavor of the King James and the American Standard Version (1901). 

A comparison with translations produced by Weymouth, Moffatt, 
Phillips, and Rieu will indicate clearly the distinction between the 
traditional translations and modern-speech ones. In the same first two 
chapters of Mark, Weymouth reproduces only 25 occurrences of sen- 
tence-initial kai: 14 are translated as and, four as so, two each as then, 
one day, and but, and one as now; de is rendered as now in two occur- 
rences and as but in one; alla is not translated. In total, Weymouth 
only reproduces 28 of the 58 occurrences of conjunctions. 

Moffatt, who is in general somewhat closer to the usage of modern 
English, renders sentence-initial kai as and 12 times, as now, then, 
and so four times each, and as but twice; de is translated once as but 
and another time as now. Moffatt’s total is also 28 translations of 
conjunctions. 

Phillips, who has undertaken a very free translation but one which 
often comes closer to the sense of the original than does a more “faith- 
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ful rendering,” translates sentence-initial kai a total of only 14 times: 
then seven times, and five times, so and but once each; de is rendered as 
but three times. Phillips reproduces a total of only 17 conjunctions. 

E. V. Rieu, who has made an excellent translation of The Four 
Gospels (Penguin Books, 1952), reproduces sentence-initial kai as and 
four times and as so, but, and then once each; de is translated twice as 
now and once as but—giving a total of only 10 instances in which 
conjunctions in the original are reproduced in the English text. Rieu, 
who is himself a well-known classical scholar, reflects the manner in 
which the classics are generally rendered into modern English. 

In order to understand the differences between the traditional and 
the modern-speech translations, we must consider some fundamental 
principles of semantic correspondence. If, as in Greek, almost every 
sentence must begin with a conjunction, it soon becomes evident that 
such a particle does not have the significance that it would have if 
such conjunctions were rare. In Greek the conjunctions de, oun, and 
kai were reduced almost to sentence markers, i.e, they indicated the 
beginning of a new clause. The science of Information Theory (the 
basis of modern electronic communication) has made it clear that the 
greater the predictability of a form the less it “signals” (or signifies) 
in any given context. In Greek one can predict with a high degree 
of accuracy that a sentence will begin with some connective, and the 
fact that one can predict the occurrence of such connectives means that 
they signify very little. In the first two chapters of Mark (and to a 
considerable extent throughout the rest of the NT) there are about 15 
chances to one that a sentence will begin with a connective, but in 
English (as computed from the samples which we have listed just 
above) there are approximately 15 chances to one that a sentence will 
not have a connective. Accordingly, a connective in English carries 
several times as much ‘signalling power’ (i.e. meaning) as it does 
in Greek.1 This means that in reproducing all or most of the conjunc- 
tions in the Greek text a translator is actually overtranslating, for he 
is using words which have much less frequency in English (and hence 
much more significance) to translate words which have much greater 
frequency in Greek (and hence much less meaning). One who insists 
on translating all the conjunctions, on the grounds that he is “faithful” 
to the original, is actually guilty of mistranslating, for he is not em- 
ploying equivalent constructions. 

However, in rendering all the conjunctions a translator not only 
fails to reproduce the equivalent semantic values, but he introduces 
an unnatural stylistic flavor, which can be very tedious and insipid in 
English (the kind of style for which any modern writer would be 
severely censured). Such a style gives a wrong impression, for the 
literary form of the original is plain, straightforward, idiomatic, and 
certainly natural. In reproducing all the conjunctions, the ‘“‘literal” 
translator becomes guilty on two charges: (1) of using words which 


1The writer recognizes that the application of the principles of Information Theory 
to this type of problem is far more complex than is implied in these statements, but 
in order to avoid a highly involved explanation, the basic relationships are stated in 
this “overly simplified” manner. 
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are not equivalent in semantic value, and (2) introducing a stylistic 
form which is contrary to the value of the original. 

Translating is not a technique for producing strings of supposedly 
corresponding words. Rather, it consists in reproducing the closest 
natural equivalent, first in meaning and secondly in style. 


A New Edition of the Hebrew Old Testament 


It is ninety-two years since the British and Foreign Bible Society 
published its first Hebrew Bible. It is known as the Letteris Bible, and 
it has been printed again and again and again. It has had a great vogue, 
and because of its clear and shapely type, it has been a favourite among 
Jews and Christians alike. The late Chief Rabbi Hertz preferred it to 
all other editions and he used it in his five-volume commentary on the 
Pentateuch and the Haftorahs. 

Meir Halevi Letteris was born in Austria in 1800 and died in Vienna 
in 1871. He was descended from an Amsterdam family of printers, was 
for some years a “reader” in printing houses in Berlin and Presburg, 
librarian in the Oriental Department of the Imperial Library, Vienna, 
and had a great reputation as a translator and writer of Hebrew songs. 
In 1852 he prepared a two-volume Hebrew Bible on the basis of the 
text of Van der Hoogt. The 1866 Letteris Bible is partly a revision of 
the 1852 text, but is influenced largely by MS. Erfurt 3. 

In the first decade of this century the Society published a text edited 
by C. D. Ginsburg. This text was a revision of a text he edited for 
the Trinitarian Bible Society in Vienna in 1894. Both texts were based 
on the first edition of Jacob ben Chayim’s text, printed by Bomberg at 
Venice in 1524-5, being the second edition of the Rabbinic Bible. The 
Ginsburg Bible contains readings of 75 manuscripts and 19 editions up 
to the 1524-5 Bomberg Bible. Dr. Ginsburg took no note of the first 
hand of any manuscript, and followed almost entirely Jacob ben Chayim’s 
recension, which was believed by all until latterly to represent the true 
Masoretic text of Ben Asher. The Ginsburg text never achieved popu- 
larity, partly because of the size of the volumes, which were rendered 
quite cumbersome because of all the variants which were listed, and 
partly because Ginsburg seems to have thought that he could decide 
on the sounder reading simply by a majority, irrespective of the history 
and type of the manuscript or edition. 

Masoretic studies have been transformed in latter years by the 
researches of Professor Paul Kahle, the editor of the text of the third 
edition of the Kittel Bible, published in 1937 by the Wiirttemberg Bible 
Society. This third edition of the Kittel Bible has its text based on the 
Leningrad MS. which Dr. Kahle holds to represent the master-codex 
of Ben Asher himself. 

In 1933 the Society decided to publish a new text to replace the 
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Letteris text, the plates of which were worn beyond the stage of useful 
service. The task was entrusted to Dr. Norman H. Snaith, who is Old 
Testament and Hebrew Tutor of Wesley College, Leeds, and is Prin- 
cipal of the College. He was the 1957 President of the Society for Old 
Testament Study, and the 1958 President of the Methodist Conference. 
He has written many books, especially a series of studies for students 
of portions of the Hebrew text of the Bible. The copy was ready for the 
printer a few months before the outbreak of the war, and indeed the 
first proofs had been read. But the difficulties of the war and of the 
postwar period, and the difficulties of reading the proofs, have caused 
considerable delay. 

The text of this edition is not a revision of the Letteris text; and it 
is entirely independent of the Ginsburg text. It is based on the first 
hands of Spanish Hebrew manuscripts to be found in the British 
Museum, especially Or. 2625-7 and Or. 2375, together with the Shem 
Tob MS. which was in the library of the late David Sassoon. It is not 
an eclectic text, except to the extent that these three manuscripts have 
been used to correct vagaries in any one manuscript due to errors or 
idiosyncrasies of individual copyists. These manuscripts, like almost all 
Hebrew manuscripts of the Bible, have been “corrected” to the Ben 
Chayim text, so that even if Ginsburg was concerned about first-hands 
and second-hands, he doubtless would have regarded them as worth- 
less. It is the first-hands of such Spanish manuscripts as these that are 
those regularly preferred by Norzi in Minchat Shai, and the editor of 
this new text maintains that they represent the true Ben Asher tradition. 
It will be found that the text of this new edition is close to that of 
Professor Kahle. Dr. Snaith has not based his text to any degree on 
that of Dr. Kahle. He has worked on a different basis, and the fact 
that the resultant texts are so similar proves that Dr. Paul Kahle is right 
in his beliefs concerning the true Ben Asher text. 

The major difference between this edition and that of Dr. Kahle is 
that here the Masoretic traditions as to spacing, etc., have been followed 
as closely as possible. There is no Masorah and, following the Society's 
policy, no footnotes except the official Masoretic notes. The Readings 
from the Law (Sedarim) are all marked, together with the traditional 
divisions of each Seder into seven portions, and all the Readings from 
the Prophets (Haftaroth) are indicated. In addition, following the custom 
of the old Amsterdam Bibles, there is a table of the proper Sedarim and 
the corresponding Haftaroth for all Sabbaths and Special Days through- 
out the year according to the customs of both Ashkenazi and Sephardi 
Jews. Extreme care has been taken in respect of the accents, both in the 
prose books and in the verse books, and in the latter in particular the 
conflation of accents has been corrected. Editor and printer have been 
to great pains to place the accents throughout in precisely the correct 
position. 

When type-setting was begun, advantage was taken of a develop- 
ment introduced by the Monotype Corporation permitting the mechanical 
composition of pointed Hebrew type. 

The cost of this book, bound in leather cloth on boards, maroon 
or blue, is 17s, 6d (postage not included). 
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The Preposition en in the New Testament 
Nigel Turner 


Having read the article, “Considerations for the Translation of 
Greek en,’ by W. R. Hutton in the October 1958 issue of The Bible 
Translator, | am reminded that the late Dr. J. H. Moulton described this 
preposition as a “maid-of-all-work” in late Greek and thought the 
increasing vagueness of its meaning contributed to its ultimate dis- 
appearance; in modern Greek it no longer survives in the spoken 
language. But the master-grammarian would scarcely have sanctioned 
the chaos of subjectivism advocated by this article, and it would be well 
to survey the use of the preposition in the NT as a whole. 

In the Koine, that free use of prepositions which is a feature even 
of classical Greek is intensified, with an accompanying lack of 
precision in meaning. All the prepositions become increasingly elastic 
and their sense has to be determined more often by the context than 
was the case in earlier Greek, This is notably so with eis, en, and ek. 
In particular there is a wide use of prepositional phrases, such as eis 
or pros with accusative and en with dative, where in earlier Greek 
there would have been the dative alone. This elasticity makes it 
dangerous to argue doctrinally on the basis of a precise use of prep- 
ositions, as though our authors were writing classical Greek. So far, 
Dr. Hutton is justified in urging a more flexible and idiomatic trans- 
lation into English, with constant regard for either the immediate 
context or else for parallel usage of the prepositional expression in 
other contexts. But Dr. Hutton does violence to the facts if he thinks 
that in or among is still not the primary meaning in Hellenistic Greek, 
even NT Greek. It is not a matter of leaving it to what we think the 
context requires, or of what it sounds like in English, when we are 
confronted with a given prepositional expression. We have first to ask 
whether the predominant meaning of within (spatial or temporal or 
metaphorical) is the one which was in the author's mind here. If that 
is self-evidently impossible, then we must give consideration to the 
context or to further parallels in Biblical and secular Greek. The fact 
that there is flexibility does not mean that there is no general rule 
at all, or that in is not the commonest meaning of the preposition. 

Dr. Hutton brings forward only Bauer in evidence for his assump- 
tion that en has so many meanings that there is no “proper” or ‘orig- 
inal’ meaning. The misunderstanding is probably due to the fact that 
owing to lack of space lexicons do not list every instance of a given 
usage: thus a comparatively rare meaning is allotted more space than 
an overwhelmingly common meaning. The letters u.s.w. can be treacher- 
ous! The only safe thing is to read through the NT and discover how 
the word is used everywhere. I find that the proportion for ‘in’, ‘in the 
sphere of’, ‘among’, as against any other meaning (e.g. ‘to’, ‘with’, 
‘because of’) is at least equal; and this is when one includes under the 
first only those examples where the preposition must mean ‘in’, etc., 
and can hardly mean anything else. If we take the first fourteen chapters 
of the NT (half of Matthew) as a sample, the predominant meaning is 
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the spatial ‘within’ (91 times) or the temporal ‘in’ (23) or ‘in the 
(abstract) sphere of’ (8)1 or (once at 6:5) ‘at’, or Semitically after 
omnunai and homologein (5). Only in twenty-five instances, and many 
of these doubtful (e.g. en heautois), may en mean anything else but ‘in’ 
or ‘at’ or ‘among’: viz. ‘to’ (3:9, 9:3, 21), ‘because of’ (6:7, 11:6, 13:57), 
and instrumental?. This is a proportion of five to one. Matthew is a 
narrative book, however, and in Paul the meanings of en are, of course, 
much more diverse. Nevertheless, in Romans the proportion is still 
84:85, and in 1 Corinthians 75:92. Thus ‘within’ still represents half the 
total of all the varied meanings, and when we include the idea of bein 
‘in’ Christ as expressing ‘within’, then the proportions are 105:64 (Rom.) 
and 96:71 (1 Cor.). 

We must recollect that en occurs about 2,700 times in the NT and 
the controversy rages over only a comparatively small number of these. 
Three factors contributed to the frequency and wide expansion of NT 
usage: first, the growing lack of clarity in the dative case; then, the 
influence of the LXX, wherein en had been widely employed to render 
the much-used 2 ; but equally important is the influence of Christian 
ideas, especially in phrases peculiar and vital to the Christian religion, 
like ‘in Christ’. 

The meanings in the NT may be classified as follows: 

1. The local meanings: (a) ‘in’, etc., actual and metaphorical; (b) 
‘into’, etc., (praegnans). 

2. The temporal meanings: ‘in’, ‘at’, ‘within’, ‘during’. 

3. The peculiarly Christian usages, especially ‘in the Lord’, ‘in 
Christ’. 

After this we reach the controversial meanings, where the idea of 
‘within’ is hardly ever satisfactory, and these together represent 
about one third of all the NT instances: 


4. Of circumstance and instrument: 
(a) Adverbially 
(b) As equivalent of ‘with’ 
(c) As equivalent of ‘through’ 
(d) Strictly instrumental use 
(e) Causal 
(f) OF price 
(g) A semiforensic sense 
5. As a dative of advantage or disadvantage 


6. Various occasional uses: reference, rate, etc. 


The Local Meanings 

(a) The meaning which still predominates in the NT is ‘within’, 
‘inside’, ‘on’, ‘at’, ‘among’, but a distinction must be made between those 
in an actual or material sense (e.g. 92 out of a total of 128 instances of 
en in Mat. 1-14; 28 out of 169 in Romans; 36 out of 167 in 1 Corinthians), 
and those in a metaphorical sense (e.g. 8 out of 128 in Mat, 1-14; 29 


15:28, 6:4 twice, 6, 18 twice, 9:4, 13:19. 
23:11 twice, 17, 5:13, 6:29, 7:2 twice, 6, 9:34, 11:212, 12:24, 27 twice, 28, 13:3, 10, 
13, 34, 14:2. 
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out of 169 in Romans; 17 out of 167 in 1 Corinthians). Among the former 
are quotation formulae, ‘in the book’, ‘in the Law’, ‘in David’, of which 
there are classical examples’: as well as ‘among’, and ‘in the house of’ 
(en tois tou, Lk. 2:49), and ‘at home’ (Mk. 2:1, 1 Cor. 11:34, 14:35), and 
the classical en mes6; there is also the notion of being ‘inside’ clothing 
or equipment (Mk. 12:38, Jn. 20:12, Jas. 2:2) which is classical, Among 
the metaphorical are phrases like ‘in the heart’, ‘in secret’, ‘in prayers’. 
‘in thoughts’, ‘in the mortal body’, ‘on the right hand’, ‘in the mouth’, 
‘in glory’, ‘in the Vine’, ‘in a race’, ‘in the church’. There are some 
borderline cases here: 1 Cor. 7:17 may be ‘in’ or ‘to’ the churches. 
Acts 17:31, en andri, may be ‘in the person of’ or may be instrumental. 
H. A. A. Kennedy (Expository Times, xxviii, 322) saw a causal en 
in Rom. 1:24 (‘because of’ the lusts of their hearts); and this may be 
true also of 1:21. 

We should note the slight extension of the local sense to denote 
‘in the sphere of’, especially of God, Christ, and the Gospel, and 
probably also of the Spirit's sanctification (1 Pet. 1:2) and the Name. 
But most of these will be dealt with below. We may notice the following 
spheres ‘in’ which individuals, Christians or not, are mentioned: the 
Gospel, the Law, darkness, circumcision, uncircumcision, grace (but in 
Rom. 5:2 it may be instrumental), new life, death, sin, the flesh, the 
spirit, a calling, Adam (for in 1 Cor. 15:22 it is not instrumental; Adam 
is a representative man ‘in’ whom all mankind was viewed), the Chris- 
tian wife or husband (1 Cor. 7:14, also representative). 1 Cor. 7:15 
might be ‘in the sphere of’ (Christian) peace, or probably ‘into’ peace. 
Romans has twenty-three examples of this kind of use, and 1 Corinthians 
has fourteen. 

(b) There is also the constructio praegnans meaning either ‘into’ 
or ‘into a state of’; eis might have been used, and often is, with the 
kind of verb we find here. Mat. 26:23 has en after ‘dip’, but Mk. 14:20 
has eis. Lk. 4:1 (one reading) has en after ‘was led’, but the parallel 
has eis (Mat. 4:1). Rom. 1:23, 25 have en after ‘change’, but 1:26 has 
eis. After histanai (trans.) and tithenai the use of en is classical: Acts 
5:27; Mat. 27:60 (Mk. 4:30 is instrumental), Mk. 6:29, 56, 15:46, Lk. 
1:66, 21:14, 23:53, Jn. 19:41, Acts 1:7, 5:14, 18, 25, 7:16, 9:37, Rom. 
9:33, 1 Cor. 12:28, 2 Cor. 5:19, 1 Pet. 2:6. Sometimes after didonai the 
preposition is pleonastic and means no more than ‘to’, but not always: 
Lk. 12:51 (‘bring into’), Jn. 3:35 (‘committed into’), 2 Cor. 1:22, 8:16 
(‘put into the heart’). After other verbs of motion of course the usage 
is more extensive in later Greek than in classical, especially so in the 
LXX. The usage is not classical after verbs of coming and going, but 
it is literary and non-literary Hellenistic. 

However, en is not likely to be ‘to’ or ‘into’ after erchesthai in Mark. 
Except for epi with accusative in two instances, Mark's rule is invariable 
for expressing motion after this verb: eis (22 times) or pros (12 times); 
and so in 5:27, 8:38, 13:26 the prepositional phrase will not express 
motion from place to place, but rather the accompanying circumstances 


3For classical examples, see Kiihner-Gerth, Grammatik der griechischen Sprache, 1898, 
I, Section 431, pp. 462-66. 
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or the sphere in which motion occurs. Nor is there any support at all 
for the rendering ‘into’ after piptein in Heb. 4:11; never, except in the 
compound en mesé6, does en occur in the NT in a pregnant sense after 
this verb, even in the more “Semitic” parts. In a work like Hebrews it 
is even less likely to occur in the LXX sense of a literal rendering of 
1. Nor is Lk. 7:17 a case of constructio praegnans: the word spread 
abroad ‘in’... 


The Temporal Meanings 

This preposition reinforces the dative of time. It does this as often 
as twenty-three times in Mat. 1-14; four times in Romans; ten times in 
1 Corinthians. These uses may be divided into point of time and duration 
of time. The first we may render ‘in’, ‘at’, or ‘on’; the second by 
‘within’ or ‘during’, e.g. ‘in one day’ (1 Cor. 10:8), and this may be the 
way to take en oligé in Acts 26:28 (‘in a short time’), although ‘by a 
short argument’ (sc. log6) is not impossible. Here we may also observe 
en with the articular infinitive, especially with Luke. Most of the NT 
examples have the temporal significance, and sometimes it is the classical 
meaning: e.g. ‘in rowing’ Mk. 6:48, ‘in the abounding’ Lk. 12:15, ‘in 
turning’ Acts 3:26, and see also Mat. 13:4, Mk. 6:48, Rom. 3:4, 15:13, 
Gal. 4:18. All these are present infinitive and the meaning is usually 
‘while’, but with aorist infinitive the meaning is ‘when’ or ‘after’ (e.g. 
Lk. 9:36). However, this is not invariable, because the aorist construction 
in 1 Cor. 11:21 must mean ‘while you are eating’ or ‘in eating’. 


The Special Christian Meanings 

For the en of mystical union we may note the very common ex- 
pressions ‘in Christ’, ‘in the Lord’, difficult though they are to deter- 
mine, much less to translate. These phrases occur, for instance, in Romans 
twenty-one times and in 1 Corinthians twenty-one times. The inven- 
tiveness of Christian usage is not confined to these phrases but is seen 
also in the abundant use of such expressions as ‘in the truth’, ‘in the 
Spirit’, ‘in the Name’. Sometimes Paul says we are in Christ (or the 
Spirit), and sometimes that Christ (or the Spirit) is in us; once, indeed, 
he says both in the same sentence, at Rom. 8:9 (“you are not in the 
flesh but in the Spirit, if the Spirit of God dwells in you’’). Obviously 
such conceptions cannot easily be mutually reconciled, and it is tempt- 
ing in view of contemporary Greek usage to translate the preposition 
simply as ‘belongs to’ or ‘with’.4 

But I think that Dr. Hutton gives too little weight to the mystical 
conception of our being ‘in Christ’, inside a new sphere of experience 
and spiritual existence, or of Christ being ‘in me’, which was important 
for the early Christians. How are we to explain away the en of the 
Johannine epistle? ‘In’ God is no darkness: ‘with’ is possible here. Men 
walk ‘in the sphere of’ either darkness or light, truth or lies, love or 
hate; no other translation than ‘in’ is possible. His Word is ‘in’ us, His 
love is made perfect ‘in’ us, we abide ‘in’ God and He abides ‘in’ us; 
‘with’ is possible but inadequate. It is weakening an important con- 
ception, and it would be misleading advice to missionary translators 


4M. Zerwick, Graecitas Biblica, 3rd. ed., Rome, 1955, Section 87, p. 34. 
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to explain all this merely as God ‘with’ us or ‘for’ us, and we ‘with’ 
Him. It is more profound, and provision must be made for it in trans- 
lating into English. If, then, there is no other way of dealing with, let 
us say, | Jn. 5:20 than to express that we are ‘in’ the True One, ‘in’ 
Jesus Christ, why should it be “queer” to give the preposition the same 
force in Eph. 4:1 and Phil. 1:13? The apostle could quite well be a 
prisoner ‘in’ the Lord and be bound ‘in’ Christ, because he lived in 
Christ, body, mind, and soul. It really is weak to counter this by pleading 
that we do not say that “someone is a prisoner in the governor.” Of 
course not, unless that governor should be the Son of God in whom we 
Christians live. The same applies to all other Christian experiences 
which we share: hope, consecration, peace. It would not be safe to 
ignore the primary force of the preposition in any of these instances. 
They are states in which the believer moves, air which he breathes. 
It is legitimate to take Eph. 4:4, 1 Th. 4:7, 1 Cor. 7:15 as instances of 
constructio praegnans; but then the translation should be ‘into’, not 
simply ‘to’. Paul was not unacquainted with the niceties of language, 
and he carefully distinguishes epi from en in the same breath (1 Th. 
4:7). There was a reason for the change from one preposition to the 
other which we ought not to ignore in translation. 

It is just as misleading to suggest concerning Col. 3:20 that ‘pleasing 
to the Lord’ is the better rendering. On the contrary, the apostle means 
that this conduct, obedience to parents, is fit and proper ‘in that state’ 
of grace in which the Christian now lives. On the other five occasions 
in Pauline writings, ‘to’ after euarestos is the simple dative, not en, 
and we would expect only the dative here if ‘to’ is meant. Moreover, 
the parallel with en Kurié, in the command to women just above, would 
be lost; for just above it can only mean ‘in the Lord’, 

No mention is made by Dr. Hutton of Deissmann's thorough work 
in Die nt. Formel “‘in Christo Jesu” (1892). The verb ‘believe’ is followed 
by eis or epi or simple dative in the NT when it means ‘believe in’ 
someone or something; when the meaning is ‘believe’ someone, it has 
the simple dative. But the instances with en are predicated of Christ or 
the Gospel and mean ‘in the sphere of’. 

In connection with the verb ‘call’, in 1 Cor. 7:18 the phrase can 
hardly mean ‘to’ uncircumcision! It means ‘while he was’ uncircumcized. 
This is true also of 7:24: let each remain in the state he was in when 
he was called, Therefore in 7:22 (en Kurié klétheis) it is the less likely 
that the meaning is called ‘to’ or ‘by’ the Lord. Moreover, the presence 
of another preposition besides en in Col. 3:15 indicates that here en 
cannot mean ‘to’ but must denote membership ‘within’ the Body. Else- 
where in the NT eis is used with kalein for inviting ‘to’ weddings, 
fellowship, eternal life, and glory; and epi with dative for inviting to 
liberty and impurity (nine times in all). 

If zén en means to live ‘by’ of ‘to’, then nonsense is made of Rom. 
6:11, for instance, where there is the simple dative as well: zéntas de 
té theé6 en Christé lésou. When Paul means ‘to live to’, and not ‘in 
the sphere of’, he uses the simple dative: Gal. 2:19, Rom. 6:10, 14:7, 8, 
2 Cor. 5:15. And when he means ‘to live by’ he uses ek: 1 Cor. 9:14, 
2 Cor. 13:4 twice, and OT quotations. There can be no question about 
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the meaning of en with zén in Gal. 2:20, Phil. 1:22 (‘in the flesh’), 
Col. 2:20 (‘in this world’), Tit. 2:12 (‘in the present age’). 

In the same way, if the meaning is ‘to’ with phaneros and phaneroun, 
simple dative is used throughout the NT. It is inconceivable that en 
means ‘to’ at Mk. 16:12, 2 Cor. 4:10, 11, 11:6 (eis within the same sen- 
tence), Col. 3:4, 1 Tim. 3:16, 1 Jn. 4:9. The only translation which is 
feasible in all contexts with parrésiazesthai en is ‘in’ or ‘in the sphere 
of’; neither ‘by the help of’ nor ‘in the presence of’ will do for all: Acts 
9:27, 28, 14:3, 18:26, Eph. 6:20, 1 Th. 2:2. 


Circumstance and Instrument 


At this point we pass to the examples where ‘in’, etc., is usually 
quite unsuitable as a translation. It is not satisfactory, except for the 
sake of clarity, to subdivide the meanings under this general heading, 
but we may attempt to distinguish the various derived meanings as 
follows: 

(a) In an adverbial sense, quite briefly stated. Thus in Romans we 
have: ‘powerfully’ 1:4, ‘openly’ 2:28, ‘secretly’ 2:29, ‘patiently’ 9:22, 
‘in this way’ 14:18, ‘in carnal things’ 15:27, ‘joyfully’ 15:32, ‘quickly’ 
16:20. Perhaps we may also include the six examples in 12:7, 8: ‘liberally’, 
‘zealously’, ‘cheerfully’, etc. In 1 Corinthians we have: ‘weakly’, ‘fear- 
fully’, ‘tremblingly’ 2:3, 15:42 twice, 43 four times, en prétois 15:3, 
‘peacefully’ 16:11, and perhaps ‘in love’ 16:14. Other NT examples 
come to mind: the classical en tachei ‘quickly’ (Lk. 18:8), en dikaiosuné 
= dikaids (Acts 17:31, Rev. 19:11), en pasé asphaleia = asphalestata 
(Acts 5:23), ‘boldly’ (Col, 2:15). The en dolé of Mk. 14:1 shows how 
close we are to the instrumental sense: ‘by means of guile’ or ‘guilefully’. 

(b) An en of accompaniment is apparently the equivalent of meta 
or sun or simple dative (= ‘with’), as in classical Greek. The idea of 
‘manner’ is often implied. There is in Mk. 1:23, 5:2 the man ‘with’ the 
unclean spirit, unless we may take this as ‘in the power of’; but in 
5:25 the woman must be ‘with’, not ‘in the power of’, a flow of blood. 
‘With’ is also the way to translate Lk. 14:31: ‘with ten thousand’ 
(especially as meta occurs in the adjacent parallel phrase), Rom. 1:27: 
relations ‘with’ women, 15:29: to come ‘with’ a blessing, 1 Cor. 4:21 
twice: come ‘with’ a rod... ‘with’ love (but this may well be in- 
strumental rather than of accompaniment), Heb. 9:22, 25: ‘with’ blood, 
Jude 14: ‘with’ his saints. The method is classical enough and belongs to 
the Koine, but its use in the LXX to render 21 seems to have suggested 
an increase of use in the NT. 

(c) en appears to approximate to dia ‘through’ in Gal. 1:16 (to 
reveal his Son ‘through me’), 1 Cor. 4:6 (learn ‘through us’), 2 Cor. 
13:3 (to speak ‘through me’), 1 Tim. 1:16 (to show ‘through me’), Heb. 
1:1 (‘through’ the prophets). Cf. Lightfoot’s Galatians, p. 83. 

(d) There is the relatively frequent instrumental use, in the stricter 
sense: e.g. nineteen times in Mat. 1-14, twenty-five in Romans, twenty- 
eight in 1 Corinthians. It is as old as Homer, who uses this preposition 
for seeing ‘with’ the eyes, but it is comparatively rare before the LXX, 
in which it is extremely common—much more so proportionately than 
in the NT. Moreover, it is not very common in the Koine, where many 
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apparent instances, as in the NT, may be accepted satisfactorily in the 
strictly locative sense. We cannot even rule out the possibility of ‘In 
water’ Mat. 3:11, nor of ‘in one mouth’ Rom. 15:6, since words are cer- 
tainly formed here, as thoughts were considered to be formed in the 
heart.5 Our own idiom is often ‘in’ in these phrases: ‘in’ God's will 
(Rom. 1:10), ‘in’ the likeness (8:3), to sum up ‘in’ one word (13:9), 
but usually we shall employ ‘with’. Semitic influence may be behind 
‘swear by’ (Mat. 5:34), ‘with his arm’ (Lk. 1:51), ‘ransom by’ (Rev. 
5:9), ‘call with a loud voice’ (14:15); but Greek usage sufficiently 
accounts for ‘salted with’ (Mat. 5:13), ‘to be known by means of’ (Lk. 
24:35), ‘mingle with’ (Rev. 8:3), ‘burn with fire’ (18:8). 

(e) A causal sense is probably best included here. We must render 
‘because of’ at Mat. 6:7, 11:6, 13:57, Jn. 16:30, Acts 24:16, Rom, 2:17, 
23, 5:3, 11, 14:21, 1 Cor. 2:5 twice, 4:4, 10:5, Col. 1:16, and ‘because’ 
(en hé) at Rom. 2:1, 8:3, Heb. 2:18, 6:17. 

(f) A curious instrumental dative of price is found with en, a 
distinctly Semitic construction literally rendering the Beth pretii®: Rom. 
3:25, 5:9, Rev. 5:9 (‘at the cost of his blood’). 

(g) Then there is a semiforensic sense, suggested by 1 Cor. 6:2, 
11:13 and found in the papyri: ‘in your judgment’. 


Advantage or Disadvantage 


There is no doubt that occasionally en with dative appears to stand 
pleonastically for the normal dative, ‘to’ or ‘for’.?7 This was sometimes 
so in Attic poetry. However, the quotation in Mat. 21:42 obviously 
contains a Hebraizing form of this en. Almost certainly, it is pleonastic 
in the following examples and may there be ignored: ‘did to him’ Mat. 
17:12, ‘done to me’ Mk. 14:6, ‘speak to the perfect’ 1 Cor. 2:6, ‘veiled 
to those’ 2 Cor. 4:3. Gal. 1:6 ought perhaps to be rendered in this way, 
but we have already suggested it should be ‘through me’. “To the 
churches’ is possible in 1 Cor. 7:17, 2 Cor. 8:1, 2 Th. 1:4, but ‘within’ is 
not impossible; nor is ‘among’ impossible in Lk. 2:14, Acts 4:12, since 
the sphere of the activity is certainly emphasized in the context. Another 
doubtful instance is Rom. 10:20, where the presence of the preposition 
in both cases depends upon a variant reading: ‘among’, even then, is 
possible. It may well be that in 1 Cor. 14:11 en was inserted in order 
to prevent lalén being taken closely with emoi: it is omitted by some 
good authorities. At first sight it appears that Rom. 1:19 must be ‘is 
plain to them’ (RSV) but, as we have already said, phaneros and the 
verb are also found with simple dative in this sense; the addition of the 
preposition seems to make a difference (as in 1 Cor. 11:19, Phil. 1:13) 
especially when the verb occurs immediately afterwards without it. 

Moreover, at Jas. 5:3, 5 I find it difficult to accept en with dative 
as equivalent to a plain dative: i.e. treasure ‘for’ the last days, ‘for’ a 
day of slaughter. The author surely had some motive when he preferred 
en to the eis of the Greek OT. Nothing is being prepared ‘for’ the last 
days (eis); these are the last days (en). Jude 1 is difficult enough. The 


5A. Deissmann, Bible Studies, 1901, pp. 119f. 


® Hebrew and English Lexicon, ed. Brown, Driver, and Briggs, s.v.2, III, 3. 
7 Blass-Debrunner, Grammatik des nt. Griechisch, Section 220; Zerwick, Section 90. 
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preposition may be displaced; but ‘beloved in God’ in the Christian 
mystical sense already referred to, is not unreasonable. It does not seem 
to matter whether it is ‘for’ or ‘among’ the Gentiles in Col. 1:27, ‘for’ 
or ‘among’ the saints in Eph. 1:18. I think that ‘for’ misses something 
that is in the original. As to whether the phrase is simply a dative of 
advantage in Jn. 3:21, of course it can be understood like that; but since 
it is likely that it means much more, ‘in God’ is still the safest rendering. 

Much more is at stake in Acts 20:32. Is it simply that God's grace 
gives an inheritance to those who are sanctified? Or is it that God's 
grace will give to these particular saints at Ephesus, whose pastors Paul 
is addressing, an inheritance ‘among’ all the sanctified? That would be 
the richer thought; it is not vague and general, but relates to the 
Ephesian situation, and moreover it emphasizes the corporate nature 
of the whole Church ‘within’ which these believers have their place. 
The richness of this interpretation must not be diluted in a translation 
like “to give the inheritance to all those who are sanctified.” Luke 
does not, in fact, use didonai with en for ‘give to’. Out of 81 occasions 
when he uses this verb with a possible indirect object, 74 have the 
simple dative, and of the seven others it is very doubtful whether the 
preposition means ‘to’ in any instance; it more naturally introduces an 
adverbial expression and is not an indirect object. 

The streamlining process is desirable in translation provided that 
nothing vital is jettisoned. I have grave doubts about many of Dr. 
Hutton’s instances, even where he says that all render ‘love to (or for) 
one another’ (Jn. 13:35). Obviously no one will translate ‘love in each 
other’; that is a gratuitous suggestion. But the meaning may be more 
then loving one another individually, which the apostle has expressed 
differently already at verse 34; he is now depicting the situation 
where Christian love operates throughout the Christian community (en 
allélois). Translators must guard against the assumption that NT writers 
have nothing significant in mind when they vary a phrase from one 
verse to the next, even if the difference does not seem significant to us. 


Some Occasional Usages 


There are still a few phrases which elude classification. 

There is the en which, as in the papyri, seems to mean ‘amounting 
to’, ‘at the rate of’, viz. in the parable of the sower: ‘sixtyfold’, ‘a hundred- 
fold’ Mk. 4:8, 20, and the quotation at Acts 7:14. 

A meaning ‘consisting in ordinances’ (Eph. 2:15) can be supported 
from the papyri, and this seems right at 1 Cor. 4:20 (‘the kingdom of 
God does not consist in talk,” RSV). 

For en = ‘occupied in’ (1 Tim. 4:15, Col. 4:2) we have papyrus 
support. 

It is permissable to classify a number of phrases as dative of refer- 
ence: ‘concerning’ or ‘with reference to’. At Rom. 8:37 we are said to 
be conquerors ‘with regard to’ all these things: 11:2 ‘about Elijah’. So 
also 14:22, 15:13, 16:2, and 1 Cor. 1:5 twice, 7, 10, 3:21, 4:2, 7:15, 
9:15, 12:6, 15:28, 41, 58. 

‘In the form of a mystery’ would seem to be intended at 1 Cor. 2:7, 
rather than ‘God's secret wisdom’. 
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This Question of “Synonyms” 
Alfred Marshall 
Fowler (A Dictionary of Modern English Usage) distinguishes 


between the narrower and the wider sense in which the term “synonym” 
may be employed. As to the former, he says that perfect synonyms are 
extremely rare—that is, ‘‘so fully identical that one can always be 
substituted for the other without change in the effect of the sentence 
in which it is done.” Synonyms in the latter, wider, sense are “words 
either of which in one or other of its acceptations can sometimes be 
substituted for the other without affecting the meaning of a sentence.” 
In the first sentence of this article, the last word might have been 
“used” (instead of “employed”) and no difference of meaning would 
have resulted. 

Now, either of these senses rules out such a pair of words as—to 
take an example from what follows—‘thief” and “robber.” These are 
not true synonyms, though often treated as such; one cannot (or at 
least ought not to) be changed for the other. 

Of course, no two languages correspond in this respect. Concerned 
here only with Greek and English, it is suggested that there are three 
ways in which the matter should be approached: I. A distinction in 
Greek which can be reproduced in English; II. A distinction in Greek 
which is not possible in English; III. A distinction not made in Greek 
but which can be made in English. Whether the same distinctions can, 
or cannot, be made in other languages is for those versed in these 
to decide. 


I. 1. kleptés ‘thief’; léstés ‘robber’. The AV distinguishes be- 
tween Judas being the former (Jn. 12:6) and Barabbas the latter 
(Jn. 18:40), but does not consistently observe the difference. (Thomas 
Hobbes: “Robbery is committed by force or terror, of which neither 
is in theft, for theft is a secret act.’") We speak of a highway robbery, 
where violence, or the threat of violence, is resorted to, but of klep- 
tomania, where furtive shoplifting is concerned. 


2. hieron is either the whole ‘temple’ or specifically the outer 
courts open to worshippers; naos is the inner ‘shrine’ or ‘sanctuary’. 
We see no reason why these English words should not be thus used 
to follow the Greek connotations. (Our Lord never entered the latter; 
only the former.) 


3. brephos ‘babe’; népios ‘infant’; teknon ‘child’; huios ‘son’. The 
distinction between the first two is a useful one (cf. Matt. 11:25 and 
2 Tim. 3:15); that between the other two is important. teknon is 
cognate with tikté6 ‘bear, give birth to’ and is regularly used by John 
of believers (Jn. 1:12; 1 Jn. 3:1); he never uses Auios of such. 


4. hagios ‘holy’; hieros ‘sacred’. It is interesting that the English 
phrase ‘‘the Holy Scriptures” is found twice only in the AV and that 
in the Greek both adjective and noun are different. In Rom. 1:2 
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gtaphai hagiai are ‘holy writings’; in 2 Tim. 3:15 hiera grammata are 
‘sacred letters’. The distinction is useful, if not of great importance. 


5. orgé ‘wrath’; thumos ‘anger’. There does not seem much, if 
anything, at stake here, but the verbal distinction can thus be easily 
carried over into English. The two words are associated in Rom. 2:8 
and Col. 3:8. Twice in the Apocalypse (16:19, 19:15) the phrase tou 
thumou tés orgés occurs; is not this an example of apposition, ‘of the 
anger, [that is] of the wrath’? Cf. Col. 1:18 for a similar conjunction 
of two genitives. 


6. baros ‘load’; phortion ‘burden’. This may seem an arbitrary 
discrimination in English, but as the latter Greek word is related to 
pheré ‘carry, bear’, and so suggests anything that is carried or borne, 
‘burden’ seems the word for it, whereas the former word (cf. bareé 
‘weigh, load’, bareéds ‘heavily’, barus ‘heavy') seems to indicate 
heaviness. 


7. eikén ‘image’; homoiésis ‘likeness’ (homoio6 ‘liken'). There are 
also, as to the latter word, homoiotés and homoiéma, with the same 
meaning. This distinction seems to be generally observed. 


Il. 1. kléma ‘branch (of a grape vine)’; klados ‘branch (of any 
other tree)’. We have but the one word for the two which are thus 
differently used in Greek. 


2. oikos and oikia ‘house’. If, according to Souter, the former is 
‘a set of rooms’ and the latter ‘the whole house’, this is not a distinc- 
tion which we can very well observe in English. Both are used in the 
sense of “household,” but the context decides this. The latter does 
not appear to be used of the Temple in Jerusalem; only the former. 
But oikia is used by our Lord of heaven (?) in Jn. 14:2. 


3. nipté ‘wash (a part of the body)’; pluné ‘wash (an article of 
clothing, etc.)’. We have only the one word for these two actions. 
‘I bathe’ is the strict equivalent of lou6, so the position is as in section I. 


4. katheudé and koimaé ‘sleep’, one English word for two Greek 
ones. Only the second is actually used of the sleep of death (at least, 
such is my opinion; this bears on one’s understanding of Matt. 9:24; 
Mk. 5:39; Lk. 8:52; and of 1 Thes. 5:6, 7, 10). 


5. mnéma, mnémeion, taphos ‘tomb’ (‘sepulchre’ is now obsolete, 
and ‘grave’ suggests modern rather than ancient practice). The first 
two are cognate with mimnéské ‘remember’ and may sometimes have 
the sense of ‘monument’ or ‘memorial (stone)’. The third comes from 
thapt6 ‘bury’. What Matthew calls a mnémeion in 27:60 and then a 
taphos in 27:61, 64, 66, and 28:1 both Mark (15:46, 16:2) and Luke 
(23:53, 24:1) describe as a mnéma. Mark passes from mnémeion in 5:2 
to mnéma in verses 3 and 5. The rendering ‘tomb’ covers all three. 
In Matt. 23:27 we do find both taphos and mnémeion; this is an example 
of the parallelism of Hebrew poetry and is evidently no more than a 
stylistic variation to suit this. The idea might be reproduced in English 
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by letting ‘monument’ stand for the latter word here (AV has “tombs... 
sepulchres”; RSV, “tombs... monuments”). 


6. neos and kainos ‘new’. There are English words such as 
“recent” and “fresh” which might be used, but it is doubtful that any 
verbal distinction is uniformly valid. The same consideration applies 
to the following set. 


7. archaios and palaios ‘old, ancient’. In Lk. 5:36 kainos is con- 
trasted with palaios as to garments; in the next verse neos is used 
of wineskins in contrast with palaios. (By what process of reasoning, 
by the way, do we have archaeology but palaeography?) 


III. This is the most difficult section, and perhaps others beside 
me will offer the results of their study. 


1. cure and heal: in the only places in the AV where the former 
verb is used it is for therapeud, though once as a noun it stands for 
iasis. Otherwise ‘heal’ represents therapeué, iaomai, and s6z6. Indeed, 
all three Greek words are used interchangeably. We would say in 
English that an injury (broken leg) is “healed” and a disease (cancer) 
“cured.” But is this a rigid difference? No such distinction appears to 
be recognized in Greek. Cf. Jn. 5:10, 13. 


2. earth and land: gé may mean one or the other, at the judgment 
of the translator. In the AV, in fact, the three hours’ darkness is said 
in Matt. 27:45 to have been “over all the land” and in the parallel 
Luke 23:44 “over all the earth,” with “land” in the margin. 


3. tomb, sepulchre, and grave: see II,5 above. The third should 
not be used at all; it suggests an excavation below ground level into 
which a corpse is lowered, then covered by soil; this was not the 
practice current in New Testament Palestine (see Jn. 11:31, 38). The 
first two are perfect synonyms, but the former should be given the 
preference. 


4. just and righteous (dikaios): the whole matter of synonyms 
is complicated by the fact that cognate words may exist in one language 
but not in the other. We have “justify” (dikaiod), but no verb related 
to “righteous,” but only the periphrasis “account righteous.” 


5. test, tempt, and try (peiraz6): whether it is the evil one tempt- 
ing one to do wrong (‘the tempter’, ho peirazén, in Matt. 4:3), or God 
testing or trying us for our discipline is for the context to decide; so 
for the cognate noun peirasmos. 

























Translating the Lugbara Bible’ 
A. Seton Maclure 


The Lugbara are a tribe of about 300,000 people living in the West 
Nile District of Uganda and the adjacent area of Northeast Belgian 
Congo. The Africa Inland Mission began work among them in 1918, 
and there is now a strong church established. In the West Nile a total 
of nine Africans have been ordained, and a further four are in training, 
Of these, ten are Lugbara-speaking and three of these men have spent 
a year at Oak Hill College. 


Outstanding Men 


The New Testament was published by the Bible Society in 1936, 
Since 1951 I have been chairman of the Lugbara Bible Translation 
Committee responsible for the translation of the Old Testament and the 
revision of the New. The committee consists of three missionaries and 
nine Africans representing all sections and dialects of the Lugbara tribe. 

The African members were appointed by the church for their special 
qualifications of knowledge of other versions of the Bible—Swahili, 
Luganda, Bangala or Alur. All are leading elders, evangelists or pastors, 
Some four are ordained, and a number are responsible for the oversight 
of up to thirty churches in an area as big as an English county. All are 
busy in church work, and for this reason we used to find difficulty in 
fixing dates for our meetings convenient for everyone. Therefore two 
years ago we split our committee into two teams, each under one of 
our pastors, and we try and meet with each section for a full week 
alternate months. Thus the missionary members meet each month, the 
African members every other month. 

The leaders of these two halves of the committee are outstanding men, 
and we do feel God has been good to us in granting us such leaders. 
The Rev. Benoni Obetia only stands about 5 feet high, but his name 
means Mr. ‘‘Can’t be thrown down,” and is very suitable, for he is full 
of faith and enthusiasm, with a wonderful sense of humour, and is very 
fond of telling stories against himself. He recently got a set of false 
teeth, and had great amusement telling how one of his small sons thought 
this was a great improvement and asked his father if the doctor had not 
got any other spare parts he could fit him with! Above all, he has a 
real love for his Bible, and is just living for the day when the whole 
Bible will be in the hands of his people. 

The Rev. Hezekia Ajule is a different type of man. He is quite 
prominent in African local government affairs, and is a member of 
various committees. At no time has he sought this position, but has 
been chosen because of the confidence and respect he has won. He has 
been honoured with the Queen's Medal for his services. In 1953-4 he 
spent a year at Oak Hill College. He is a great help to our committee, 
for in addition to knowing English, he has a first-class knowledge of 
Swahili. He loves to talk of his experiences in England, where Christian 


1This article appeared in the September 11, 1958, issue of The Life of Faith and is 
used by permission. 
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friends received him as a brother in Christ, and of the Keswick Conven- 
tion, which he much enjoyed. He is above all a humble man of God 
who, too, is longing for the day when his people have the Word of 
God in their own language. 


Method of Work 


The method of work we are following is for draft translations to 
be produced either by a missionary or an African, These drafts are 
then cross checked, i.e. an African-produced version is checked by a 
missionary, and vice versa, and then finally gone through verse by 
verse with the committee. This cross-checking is very necessary, es- 
pecially in the versions produced by Africans from English. We are 
so used to our English Bible that we do not realise how hard it is, and 
how many of the words are not in general use. An otherwise good 
translation of the Song of Solomon would insist on calling the roes and 
the hinds the “ant-bears.” Anything less suitable as a term of endearment 
would be hard to imagine! Another example that comes to mind is when 
Cyrus was said to have returned to the exiles thirty golden “‘war- 
horses” (AV “chargers of gold”), and when the Levites each waiting 
on their office were described as “waiting in their offices”; this is 
perhaps an unconscious comment on modern missionary methods! No 
doubt we missionaries make similar mistakes in our draft translations. 

For the Old Testament we use the English Revised Version as our 
basis, with reference of course to the American Revised Standard Version. 
The RSV seems to have made considerable use of the Septuagint, 
which we also have for reference. In the New Testament we are revis- 
ing direct from the Greek. At the time of writing only four books remain 
to complete the whole of the Old Testament, while about two thirds of 
the NT still needs revising. 

We have had a wonderful spirit of co-operation and friendship on 
our committee and with the church as a whole. Right from the begin- 
ning the African members asked us if, instead of them always gath- 
ering on the Mission station, we missionaries would not agree to 
go out to different churches for our meetings, so that every part of 
the district could share in the entertainment of the committee for the 
week and be kept informed of the progress of the work. This we gladly 
agreed to do; and so we have been all over the Lugbara area for our 
committee meetings. Everywhere we have had the warmest welcome 
from the local Christians and the happiest fellowship in the work which 
they regard as their own. 

So you can imagine us once a month loading the back of the Land- 
Rover with our battered cases, the precious box of books, Hebrew, 
Greek, LXX, Swahili, Lugunda, Bangala, and Alur Bibles, RV, RSV, 
AV, and other English versions, concordances and dictionaries, a large 
trestle table, camp beds, bed bags with blankets and mosquito nets, 
pots and pans, primus and lamps, baskets of vegetables, etc., and setting 
off for one of our district churches, When we arrive we find that a 
house or a classroom has been set aside for us and for our committee 
meetings. Sometimes it has even been especially built for the occasion, 
and before long we are settling down to the well-known task of patiently 
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checking through the draft before us verse by verse with our friends, 

We work from after breakfast until it is dark, and eat our midday 
meal together to save time. Some of the local Christians may drop in 
from time to time, to sit quietly by and see and hear what we are doing: 
and we soon get to know them, as we join them in the meal they have 
prepared for us, or sit round the fire with them at night. Always there 
is the question, “When will we have the whole Bible at last?” and great 
is the disappointment when we have to tell them that it will be at least 
two years before the manuscript will be ready to be sent to the Bible 
Society, and then another long wait while proofs are being corrected 
and the Bible printed. 

We are trying to produce an idiomatic translation in a dialect 
everyone understands, free from local or unusual words; a translation 
which is accurate to the original, and sounds when read like Lugbara, 
not like Lugbara words strung together in an English or Hebrew order. 

The difficulties caused by differences of culture, climate, fauna and 
flora, and religious conceptions are what we might expect, but it is 
often the unexpected difficulties which cause us the most trouble, diffi- 
culties caused by differences of idiom or metaphor which we have some- 
how failed to notice or to realise would be difficult. For example, 
Matthew 2:20, “They are dead which sought the young child's life.” 
Herod did not seek the young child's life, but his death. A literal trans- 
lation of that verse in Proverbs from which comes our well-known 
proverb “Pride goeth before a fall,” produced the question ‘Where is it 
going to?” If you translate the words “O house of Israel” as ““O hut of 
Israel,” it obviously means something very different. 

There is nothing like having to translate a verse to help one to 
find out the real meaning. If you doubt this, try to translate the next 
difficult verse you come across into French or some other language. 
So these times spent translating the Bible have been a real blessing to 
all of us. Especially profitable has been the close study of the Greek 
New Testament, and we are continually finding fresh treasures in the 
original language of the NT. Many of these, of course, depend on the 
root meaning of the Greek, or its metaphorical use, and cannot easily 
be conveyed in another language, and are quite unnoticed in our 
ordinary Authorised Version. 

Here are just a few of the verses we noted recently while making a 
revision of Luke. For example, could you find the verse where Christ 
says, “Don't be a sputnik”? Yet you have read it many times. Luke 
12:29, “And seek not ye what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink, 
neither be ye of a doubtful mind.” The Greek word meteorizé translated 
“to be of a doubtful mind,” is the same root from which we have the 
English word “meteor” and means, according to the Analytical Greek 
Concordance, “Literally, ‘to raise aloft,’ metaphorically, ‘to be ex- 
cited with anxiety, be in anxious suspense’. So it means literally to 
fly through space like a meteor, or metaphorically ‘to be up in the air 
about’ something. Many of us engage in mental space-travel as our 
minds fly from one worry to another! 

Each time the committee meets we all, European and African mem- 
bers alike, find something fresh in what we are doing for our own 
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souls. If we are checking an Old Testament book, it is often new to 
some of our African members, and we frequently find ourselves taking 
time off while excited comments are made on some fresh treasure from 
God's Word, and notes are made for future sermons. What a joy it is 
to see some word or verse go home, and these dark-skinned African 
faces light up with joy and wonder, and to realise how literally true 
are the words, “The entrance of Thy Word giveth light.” 


Readers’ Corner 


From J. L. Swellengrebel 

Reading the learned and interesting note on Acts 2:24 in the January 
1959 TBT, I imagined St. Peter, or St. Luke, looking down from 
heaven and saying with a smile: “How clever those fellows are! I never 
knew it was that which I should have meant to say!” 

The author of the note holds the opinion that the translator of the 
LXX who chose the rendering (perieschon me) ddines thanatou in Ps. 
17:5, 114:3 (= MT 18:5; 116:3), seems to have confused two very 
similar Hebrew words, i.e. hébhél and hébhel, which have the same 
plural form and mean, respectively, ‘bond’ and ‘pangs of birth’. Assum- 
ing that the said translator had before him the same wording as we 
know from the Masoretic Text—which is probable but not certain— 
this opinion seems readily acceptable. Because of this misreading the 
translator chose the Greek word 6dines, known in Greek since Homer 
in the sense of ‘pangs (of birth)’ and in that sense also used several 
times in the LXX. In Ps. 18:5 etc., however, this sense fits badly. There- 
fore, according to the author of the note, “it may reasonably be in- 
ferred... that the phrase é6dines thanatou in the LXX was meant to 
convey the meaning ‘the bonds of death’, in conformity with the Hebrew 
phrase it was translating.” 

On the ground of the facts so clearly expounded by Mr. Bratcher, 
I am inclined to hold a different view: The LXX translator, starting 
from the—misread—Hebrew word hébel = ‘pang(s of birth)’, natu- 
rally chose the Greek word having the same meaning. The fruit of his 
misreading was a mistranslation, which resulted in a rather forced met- 
aphor (although perhaps not so forced as Mr. Bratcher is suggesting; 
with the wider meaning ‘anguish’, the construction in Ps. 18:5 etc. 
can be taken as a subjective genitive instead of an objective genitive: 
anguish death is inflicting, instead of pangs of birth death is experi- 
encing).1 That drawback the LXX translator accepted, in the same way 


1Cp. the construction of édines tou thanatou, which is found in the Polykarpbrief I, 2, 
according to Bauer, Griech-Deutsches Wérterbuch z. N.T. (1937), p. 1481. Cp. Kittel, 
Theol. Wérterbuch z. N.T., IV, p. 338: Fraglos hat die LXX dies Sdines tou thanatou 
nicht im eigentlichen, sondern im iibertragenen Sinne, nicht von Geburtswehen, sondern 
von qualvollen Schmerzen iiberhaupt verstanden. Die Vorstellung von einer Geburt, bei 
der der Tod Schmerzen erleidet oder hervorruft, liegt Ps. 17:5, 6, 114 (116):3..., wo 
édines tou thanatou vorkommt, ganzlich fern, wie die Verba perieschon, ekuklésan 
beweisen. Dazu hat LXX oft édines im Sinne von qualvollen Schmerzen entsprechend 
dem hbr AT (vgl. Ex. 15:14; Hos. 13:13; Na. 2:11; Js. 13:8; 21:3 usw) Nach Hi 39:2, 
wo luein 6dinas heisst: die Wehen (durch Geburt der Frucht) beendigen, ist also 


Ag. 2:24 nicht zu erklaren. 
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as he, and other translators, have had to accept many other unusual 
constructions, words, and metaphors in translating the OT. 

And now, what about St. Peter’s, or St. Luke’s, use of the phrase 
(lusas) tas 6dinas tou thanatou in Acts 2:24? What did St. Peter mean 
when he uttered these words? Is it possible he has meant to say or wanted 
his hearers to understand ‘the bonds of death’? A theoretical possibility 
must be granted. St. Peter may have compared the LXX with the Hebrew 
text, may have seen and preferred the original words, meaning ‘the 
bonds of death’, and may have supposed that the Greek words hai 
6dines tou thanatou conveyed this meaning. I do not know of, nor does 
the note procure, any facts depicting St. Peter devoted to LXX criticism 
or showing him to have held the said supposition. Or, in the centuries 
since the LXX, the general Greek word hai 6dines may have changed 
its meaning, from something like ‘pangs of birth’ to something like 
‘bonds’. Arguments for this change of meaning are unknown to me and 
apparently also to Mr. Bratcher. Therefore I cannot but come to the 
conclusion that St. Peter has accepted the LXX phrase on its face value. 
Forced or vague phrases sometimes tend to stick to the memory of 
their readers or hearers. So the phrase in question did. Perhaps it became 
a traditionally known idiom in connection with death; the fact that St. 
Peter is using it in Acts 2:24 outside its immediate LXX context can be 
taken to point in this direction. As with many other phrases hallowed 
by traditional use, the users of this particular phrase would be hard 
put to it when compelled to explain its exact meaning. The same would 
have been true of St. Peter who, according to my view, has used the 
words in a rather vague sense, suggesting the horribleness of death. 

It is this vagueness and forcedness which makes the phrase difficult 
to interpret, as Mr. Bratcher shows in his note. How can we ascertain 
what association the phrase had in the thought of St. Peter, or St. Luke, 
and what meaning it was thought to convey? Must we interpret it in 
the light of the LXX only? Or have its associations and meaning changed 
since the LXX, as specially unusual and half-understood words or 
phrases tend to do? If the latter be the case, to what extent and in 
which direction? It is here, in my opinion, that the real problem lies for 
the present-day interpreter or translator. To assume that St. Peter, or 
St. Luke, meant to say what the Masoretic Text is saying but the LXX 
and the Acts are not saying, seems to be a short cut, thus avoiding the 
real problem. 
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Book Reviews 


The Authentic New Testament, by Hugh J. Schonfield. New York: 
Mentor Books, 1948; pp. xlviii, 478. 50 cents. 


In response to requests from readers, several modern translations 
of the New Testament into English will be reviewed in this and other 
issues of The Bible Translator, with particular reference to the needs 
of translators. 

The paper-back edition of Schonfield’s translation of the New 
Testament (upon which this review is based) is generally equivalent 
to the original hard-cover edition published in 1955 by Dennis Dobson, 
Ltd., of London, an expensive edition of 3500 numbered copies printed 
for subscribers. We certainly can be grateful to the editors of Mentor 
Books for making this translation available at such moderate cost. 

Dr. Schonfield is well known for his writings in the field of the 
New Testament, and states that he appears to be the first Jew to trans- 
late the New Testament into English (p. ix, footnote). An introduction 
covering the first century of Christianity, the Palestinian background, 
and the present text and translation (pp. xv-xlviii), prepares the reader 
for Dr. Schonfield’s work. Maps and illustrations further enhance the 
usefulness of the translation. 

The first thing to cause comment is the selection of the title. What 
does “Authentic’’ mean here? The author himself (in a special note in 
the paper-back edition) answers the question by stating that in no way 
does “authentic” mean to imply that other translations are somehow 
not genuine (p. xi). “The term ‘authentic’ relates to the quality of the 
New Testament itself, as it may be read in the Greek, its accurate 
reflection of the atmosphere of the period in which the documents were 
written.” He further adds that he did not want his translation to be 
known as “Schonfield’s New Testament.” With considerable vigor and 
freedom he aims to break away from ecclesiastical and theological 
terminology: “What we have been accustomed to reading is a largely 
idealized interpretation created by the various schools of Christian faith 
and piety” (p. ix). So he justifies his own method: “To reveal the 
authentic New Testament a certain abandon and lack of refinement is 
imperative” (p. viii). 

The first indication of his independence is the lack of chapter and 
verse divisions in the text; a “Table for Comparison” (pp. xlv-xlviii, 
but only in the paper-back edition), however, enables the reader to locate 
the text according to chapter and verse. The order of the books does not 
conform to the order normally found in the New Testament. Schonfield’s 
arrangement is as follows: Mark, Matthew, Luke-Acts; Letters of Paul 
(in two series); Hebrews, 1 Peter, James, Jude, 2 Peter, John, 1, 2, 3 
John, Revelation. Titles for the books are imaginative and striking: the 
writings of Luke are entitled “A History of Christian Beginnings,” 
subdivided into “Part I, How the Good News Came to Israel” and 
Part Il, How the Good News Came to the Gentiles.” Matthew is “The 
Maxims of the Master,” Mark is “The Recollections of Peter,” and 
John is “The Discourses of the Logos.” 
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Another evidence of his independence from ecclesiastical tradition 
is his free hand at arranging the text. Paul's letters to the Corinthians, 
for example, are arranged into four: (1) two excerpts, 1 Cor. 9:1-10:22 
and 2 Cor. 6:14-7:1; (2) 1 Corinthians (except 9:1-10:22); (3) 2 Cor, 
10-13; (4) 2 Cor. 1-9 (except 6:14-7:1). The Gospel of John is also 
freely rearranged: chapter 6 is placed before chapter 5, and at the end 
of chapter 5 the text continues, 7:19-24, 7:1-18, 7:25-30, 8:12-20, 7:31-32, 
7:37-52, (8:1-11), 8:31-59 (pp. 396-406). Further on in the same book 
the order is as follows: 12:1-33, 7:33-36, 8:21-25a, 8:28-29, 12:34, 
8:25b-27, 8:30, 12:44-50, 12:35-43, 13:1 sqq, Some of the transpositions 
commend themselves as justifiable; others, however, seem to be the 
result of mere caprice. 

With regard to text, Schonfield is willing to depart from the critical 
Greek text and adopt a versional reading and, occasionally, a con- 
jecture, in the interests of greater intelligibility. In Lk. 1:46 (p. 143) he 
omits ‘Mary’ as a later addition; in Gal. 4:26 (p. 262) he adds ‘Sarah’ 
at the end of the verse; in Acts 2:9 (p. 195) for ‘Judea’ he reads 
‘Edessa’, justifying the substitution on the basis of a presumed mis- 
reading of the “underlying Semitic source” (other conjectures at this 
point are listed in the critical apparatus to Nestle’s text). In Jn. 19:29 
(p. 425) for hussépé ‘hyssop’ he reads huss6é ‘spike’ (on this cf. 
Kilpatrick, The Bible Translator Vol. 9, No. 3 (July 1958), pp. 133-34); 
in Jn. 4:5 (p. 394) instead of the Greek Suchar ‘Sychar’ he adopts 
‘Shechem’, attested to by the Sinaitic Syrian Version; in Mat. 1:16 
(p. 88) he follows the Sinaitic Syriac reading ‘Joseph... who begot 
Jesus’; in Mat. 1:21 (p. 89) he follows the Sinaitic and Curetonian 
Syriac, ‘She will bear you a son...’; in Lk. 23:48 (p. 188) he preserves 
the addition found in one Old Latin ms, and partly in the Curetonian 
Syriac, ‘saying, “Woe to us! What has been done to- -day? Woe for our 
sins, for the desolation of Jerusalem has drawn near.’ 

In six passages in the Gospel of Matthew Schonfield departs from 
the Greek text to adopt readings found in an old Hebrew version of 
the Gospel, called Du Tillet. Schonfield himself issued a translation 
and an evaluation of this manuscript in his book An Old Hebrew Text 
of St. Matthew's Gospel (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1927). He called 
it the “oldest and most complete Hebrew version of any part of the 
New Testament at present known” (p. 13), and conjectured that perhaps 
this is ‘‘a descendant of the lost original of Matthew's Gospel” (p. 17). 
The readings of this Hebrew version are adopted in Mat. 1:13 (p. 88), 
7:1 (p. 96), 8:20 (p. 99), 11:23 (p. 104), 19:7 (p. 118) and 28:9 (p. 137). 

The explanatory footnotes throughout are generally extremely help- 
ful in the added information they supply to clarify the meaning of the 
text. Some, however, are highly conjectural and hardly commend them- 
selves. On p. 221 note 113 suggests that ‘a man of Macedon’ who 
appeared in Paul's night vision (Acts 16:9) was perhaps some definite 
person, “the most probable being the famous Philip of Macedon, father 
of Alexander the Great, known as ‘the Man of Macedon’ (Horace, 
Bk. III, Ode 16).” Footnote 42 on p. 399 suggests that ‘Simon Iscariot’ 
in Jn. 6:1 is “perhaps the same as Simon the Zealot (Kananean), listed 
as one of the twelve envoys.” 
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The translation as a whole is vivid and forceful: in adhering to his 
purpose to depart from ecclesiastical and theological tradition, Schon- 
field deliberately rejects terms and phrases consecrated by Christian 
usage and employs words which carry force and depth ordinarily 
lacking. Consider the translation of Mk. 8:34-38 (p. 66): 

Then he summoned the crowd as well as his disciples and said 
to them, ‘Whoever will follow me must be utterly reckless and 
ready for execution in joining me; for whoever would preserve his 
life will lose it, while he who loses his life for me and the News will 
preserve it. How will it benefit a man to gain the whole world if 
his life is forfeited? What can a man offer in barter for his life? 
Whoever, therefore, is disdainful of me and of my words in this 
adulterous and reprobate generation will find the Son of Man dis- 
dainful of him when he comes in his Father's state with the holy 
angels.’ 

Acts 17:18 reads: “What is this garbage-picker driving at?” (p. 225). 
The difficult hupage opis6 mou, satana in Mk. 8:33 Schonfield trans- 
lates, “Follow me, satan!"’ (p. 66); in the parallel Mat. 16:23, however, 
he adopts the more conventional “Get behind me, satan!” (p. 114). 
In Jn. 11:53 “So that day they decided to kill him” (p. 411) is far 
superior for directness and thrust even to the RSV (“So from that day 
on they took counsel how to put him to death’). 

At times his rejection of conventional terminology is less happy in 
its effect. His translation of Rom. 8:28-30 reads (p. 306): 

We know further, that for those who love God, for those called 
in accordance with his purpose, God makes everything turn out for 
the best. For, those he had in view, he also planned in advance that 
they should come to resemble his Son, that thus he might be the 
eldest of many brothers. And those he purposed in advance he duly 
called, and those he called he duly exonerated, and those he exonerat- 
ed he will duly ennoble. 

His use of the verb ‘to squat’ in Mk. 6:40 (p. 62) and Mat. 11:16 (p. 104) 
is hardly to be recommended. Lack of concordance appears in his 
relegating Mk. 13:32 to the bottom of the page, as the author’s comment 
(p. 77) while the parallel in Mat. 24:36 remains in the body of the 
text as a saying of Jesus (p. 128). 

A surprising inconsistency is seen in the translation of the ‘sixth 
hour’ in Jn. 19:14 as “six o'clock in the morning” (p. 424), with the 
following explanatory footnote: “Lit. ‘the sixth hour’ (Roman reckoning) 
corresponding to the first hour (Jewish reckoning).” Yet the other 
references to the hour of the day in the Gospel of John are correctly 
translated according to the contemporary reckoning: Jn. 1:39 the ‘tenth 
hour’ is four o'clock (p. 391); Jn. 4:6 the ‘sixth hour’ is midday (p. 
394); Jn. 4:52 the ‘seventh hour’ is one o'clock (p. 396). Not yet has 
the ghost of the “Roman hour” been laid to rest. Not even Augustine, 
in De consensu evangelistarium (Book III, xiii), tried to harmonize the 
discrepancy between the time notes in Mk. 15:25 and in Jn. 19:14 on 
the basis of “Roman time” versus “Jewish time” (he explained it that 
“the Lord Jesus was crucified at once at the third hour by the voice 
of the Jews, and at the sixth hour by the hands of the soldiers”). 
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There are occasional typographical errors and there are several 
mistakes in the page numbers in the “Index of References.” 

In all Dr. Schonfield’s vigorous rendition of the New Testament 
Greek is impressive and striking. His work is to be recommended to 
translators, not as a model to be copied, but as an outstanding example 
of freedom in rendition to be praised in putting the words of the New 
Testament into the words of today. 

This reviewer must confess, however, that despite the author's 
explanation, he still does not like the sound of that word “Authentic.” 


Robert G. Bratcher 


The Amplified New Testament. Grand Rapids: Zondervan. (Copy- 
right 1958 by the Lockman Foundation, La Habra, California.) 989 pp. 
$3.95. 

This translation, sponsored by the Lockman Foundation of Cal- 
ifornia, has been made by Frances E. Siewert, B.Lit., B.D., M.A. The 
stated reason for this new English translation is that in ordinary trans- 
lations the different shadings of meaning present in the Greek are lost, 
since the translators have to select one out of many possible choices, 
“Thus they omitted the delicate shadings of meaning contained in the 
other possible choices, losing these shadings through translation and 
depriving today’s readers of much that would otherwise clarify and 
enrich the Word” (inside front dust jacket). By listing the various 
choices of meaning allowed by the Greek text, this translation claims 
that “the original and hidden meanings of every key word in the New 
Testament become the property of every Christian.” 

Following important words there are listed several other possible 
meanings as given by standard Greek lexicons and commentaries, and 
even, in some cases, by Webster's Unabridged Dictionary (cf. Mat. 
6:12, 15, Acts 10:35, Eph. 6:33). So the verb ‘to follow” is expanded 
in Mk. 1:18: “And at once they left their nets and yielding up all claim 
to them followed (with) Him—joining Him as disciples and siding with 
his party” (cf. also 1:20, 2:14). In Mk. 1:4 “repentance” and ‘‘forgive- 
ness” are expanded: ‘John the Baptist appeared in the wilderness (desert), 
preaching a baptism (obligating) repentance—(that is) a change of 
one’s mind for the better and heartily to amend one’s ways with ab- 
horrence of his past sins—in order to obtain forgiveness of and release 
from sins.” In Mk. 1:15 the verb “repent” is further amplified: ‘have 
a change of mind which issues in regret for past sins and in change 
of conduct for the better.” The adjective makarios ‘blessed’ in Mat. 
5:3 reads: “Blessed—happy, to be envied, and spiritually prosperous 
(that is, with life-joy and satisfaction in God's favor and salvation, 
regardless of their outward conditions) ...’’ In 2 Peter 1:2 “peace” is 
expanded by quotations from Matthew Henry and Webster: “May grace 
(God's favor) and peace (which is perfect well-being, all necessary 
good, all spiritual prosperity and freedom from fears and agitating 
passions and moral conflicts) be multiplied to you...’’ In Mk. 6:3 “and 
they took offense at Him” is further explained: “and were hurt (that is, 
they disapproved of Him and it hindered them from acknowledging His 
authority); and they were caused to stumble and fall.” In Gal. 2:9 “And 
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when they knew” continues: ‘(perceived, recognized, understood and 
acknowledged)"; anoétoi ‘foolish’ in Gal. 3:1 is rendered “poor and 
silly and thoughtless and unreflecting and senseless.” 

It is easy to see how wordy the text sometimes becomes: 1 Cor. 
10:13, for example, contains 30 words in the Greek text; the RSV trans- 
lation employs 44 English words; this translation has 138 words. Eph. 
5:33 consists of 21 words in Greek, and the RSV has the same number 
of words in English; this translation uses 60 words. 

The translator assumes that by the listing of various synonyms of 
key words and phrases more of the original meaning will be conveyed 
to the reader ignorant of Greek. Is this actually true? Apparently so, 
to judge from the enthusiastic encomiums from readers which are 
printed in the inside back dust jacket and in the accompanying pam- 
phlet. One pastor is quoted as saying, “I have never read a version of 
the Bible which makes the meaning of every passage as clear as does 
the amplified version.’’ There is no arguing against personal testimony, 
and if this version helps some readers, then one can only wish it well. 
If other readers have reacted differently, we are not told of it. 

Perhaps some readers are helped by this rendering of Mk. 8:35; 
this reviewer, however, must confess that he has only been puzzled: 

For whoever wants to save his [higher, spiritual, eternal] life, will 

lose [the lower, natural, temporal life which is lived (only) on 

earth]; and whoever gives up his life [which is lived (only) on 
earth], for My sake and the Gospel’s, will save [his higher, spiritual 
life in the eternal kingdom of God]. 

Personal opinions aside, however, there is a considerable difference 
between the praise of readers and the claims of the sponsor and publisher. 
The claim is repeatedly made, both on the dust jacket and in the 
accompanying pamphlet, that this translation “restores meaning to some 
10,000 obscure words and expands some 575 passages.” This is stated 


in other words: “Over 10,000 lost meanings revealed... over 575 
difficult passages clarified"; again, ‘at least 10,000 lost meanings re- 
vealed... 578 mysterious and difficult passages expanded and sim- 
plified.” 


On the face of it, such claims would lead the reader to infer that 
the meaning of over 10,000 words or passages is now brought to light 
and placed before him, and that what was once lost has now been 
found. Even if “lost” here means merely “hidden” or “obscure,” this 
still does not remove the implication that what former translations have 
left “obscure” or “hidden” is now “revealed” (to use the word of the 
blurb) for the first time, for one simply does not ‘reveal’ what has 
already been uncovered, but only that which has heretofore remained 
“lost” or “hidden” or “obscure.” The objection still stands, therefore, 
that such extravagant claims add little to the reputation of this trans- 
lation. 

It is claimed that the 10,000 figure is a conservative estimate: the 
true figure would be twice that large. There are only a few over 8,000 
verses in the New Testament, and many of them are hardly obscure. 
How can John 11:35 (“Jesus wept.”) be clarified? How can 1 Cor. 
7:27, Col. 4:14, Gal. 1:2, the genealogies in Mat. 1:1-16, Lk. 3:23-38, 
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to cite only a few offhand, be made any clearer than they are in any 
translation whatever? By the time all such verses have been eliminated, 
therefore, something like two “clarifications” or ‘revelations’ per verse 
are claimed by the sponsor and the publisher. 

The “578 mysterious and difficult passages” figure is also an es- 
timate, based on subjective value judgment; no list has been computed 
of 575 or 578 specific passages which bear out the claims which are 
being made. 

This kind of advertisement ill serves the best interests of both the 
sponsor and the publisher of the translation. An impressive amount of 
time and energy has been expended in this work, and it appears to be 
helpful to many readers: sober and more realistic advertisement would, 
in this reviewer's opinion, be much more effective than the Hollywood 
type of propaganda which has been employed. 

The footnotes carry the names of scholars whose works are most 
often cited: Thayer, Abbott-Smith, Moulton and Milligan, Souter, 
Trench, Vincent and Wuest seem to be quoted more often than others. 
A list of authors and books quoted or referred to is given in the back 
of the book; in all seven of Wuest’s works are listed. “Kennedy, 
Benjamin H.” should be “Kennedy, H. A. A.” 

The question of the text which is being translated is not clear. 
The statement is made that the text of Westcott and Hort was ‘pursued 
with meticulous care."” However, it is further indicated that italics “‘in- 
dicate certain familiar words or passages found in the King James 
Version, but generally omitted now because they are not adequately 
supported by more recent scholarship.” It is impossible to determine 
on what basis certain Textus Receptus (King James) readings not 
included in Westcott and Hort are included or omitted. In Mat. 5:22 
the addition eiké ‘without cause’ is omitted, but in Mat. 6:4, 6, 18 the 
addition en t6 phaneré ‘openly’ is included. In Eph. 5:30 the addition 
‘of his flesh and of his bones’ is omitted; in 1 John 5:8 ‘the three 
heavenly witnesses’ is included. In Mk. 9:29, 10:24, and 13:14 the 
Textus Receptus additions are included. 

The footnote term “Alternate reading” is misleading. In matters of 
text and translation an alternate reading is another text, whether word 
or phrase or clause or sentence, which is found in other manuscripts 
and versions and which may be preferred on the basis of intrinsic or 
external evidence. In the Amplified New Testament, however, “alter- 
nate reading” means “‘alternate rendering,” that is, another translation 
of the same text. So in Rom. 1:17 and Gal, 2:11 the quotation from 
Heb. 2:4 is translated two different ways: there is no alternative read- 
ing which is being followed. In Mat. 6:20 ‘worm’ is not an alternative 
reading for ‘rust’; it is another translation for the same word brésis. 

In Mk. 1:10 and in Mat. 3:16 a mistranslation forces these two 
verses to say that John the Baptist saw the Spirit descend upon Jesus, 
in harmony with the declaration in Jn. 1:32. In Mk. 1:10 this is done by 
using the lower case ‘he’ as reference to John the Baptist (Jesus is 
referred to by use of ‘He’ and ‘Him’); in Mat. 3:16 the same result 
is achieved by adding “John” in brackets. This simply will not do: the 
plain meaning of the Greek text in both cases is that Jesus—not John— 
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saw the Spirit descending. No translator has the right to change the 
accounts so as to make them conform to a pattern of thought foreign 
to the original documents themselves. 

In Mat. 7:14 ‘straightened’ should be ‘straitened’. In Gal. 2:9 ‘of the 
Jerusalem church’ is an interpretative addition which should be in 
brackets: the words are not part of the text. In Mat. 3:11 eis metanoian 
is translated ‘because of repentance’, with a footnote referring to Dana 
and Mantey’s Grammar. 

To conclude: notwithstanding the obvious amount of labor and 
dedication that went into this translation, and the translator's laudable 
purpose of making the New Testament read plainly and clearly for 
“everyman,” it seems to this reviewer that the entire work is based on 
a wrong concept of the very nature and purpose of language and 
translation. Translation is always interpretation, and it is not on this 
score that we would fail to recommend the Amplified New Testament. 
It is not by the piling up of words, however, that meaning is con- 
veyed. Some readers will find this translation helpful; in this reviewer's 
opinion, however, what it attempts to do has already been done—and 
much better—by a handful of modern English translations such as those 
of Weymouth, Moffatt, Montgomery, Goodspeed, the two Williams, 
and the Revised Standard Version. 

Robert G. Bratcher 


The New Testament in Modern English, by J. B. Phillips. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1958; pp. xiv, 575. $6.00. 


The tremendous success of Phillips’ translation of the New Testa- 
ment was assured by the widespread acceptance gained by his trans- 
lation of the New Testament Epistles, published in 1947. The freshness 
of his style, the aptness of his choice of words, and the easy flow of 
sentences all combine to make the reading of the New Testament a 
richly rewarding and often exciting experience. His mastery of modern 
vernacular English has laid all English-speaking peoples in his debt, 
and all translators are urged to become well acquainted with his work. 


Principles of Translation 


For the translator, Phillips’ “Translator’s Foreword” is especially 
interesting, since it is here that he summarizes his guiding principles. 
The three tests of a good translation, he says, are these: (1) the trans- 
lation should not sound like a translation at all; (2) a translator should do 
his work with the least possible intrusion of his own personality; (3) 
the translation should produce in the hearts and minds of its readers 
an effect equivalent to that produced by the author upon his original 
readers. Phillips rightly rejects the implied censure in the charge that 
a translation which does not consist of word-for-word equivalence of 
the original is interpretation and not translation. Translation is always 
interpretation, and the translator's task is faithfully to interpret a text 
for readers who do no understand the original language. Phillips also 
deprecates what he calls “the bogey of consistency,” as though me- 
chanical consistency were a guarantee of faithfulness in translation. 
Words have no meaning except in the context of the communication of 
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ideas, and the precise meaning of a word is always determined by the 
context in which it is used. 

Readers of this journal may recall the two articles in which Phillips 
discussed some of his principles of translation (cf. The Bible Translator 
Vol. 4, No. 2 (April 1953), pp. 52-59, and Vol. 6, No. 4 (October 
1955), pp. 150-159). In these two articles and in the preface to his 
Letters to Young Churches Phillips has emphasized the fact that when 
necessary a translator should feel “free to expand or explain, while 
preserving the original meaning as nearly as can be ascertained.” Of 
his own particular version of the New Testament Epistles, Phillips 
cautioned that “though every care must be taken to make the version 
accurate, the projected value of this version should lie in its ‘easy-to- 
read’ quality.” 

What Phillips has attempted to do has been to make the New Testa- 
ment real and relevant to today’s readers by the use of language which 
is, in every respect, the language of today, as used by educated people 
in their ordinary talking and writing. In this he has been eminently 
successful, and one could only wish that every translator had his gift 
for conveying the New Testament message in the words of today. 


Modernizing the New Testament 


This attempt, however, is beset by many perils, of which the trans- 
lator soon becomes aware. The first—and second, and last—principle 
that must guide the translator is that he be faithful to the original. 
What does this involve? Certainly that the ideas communicated by the 
original, insofar as they are ascertainable from the text, be transmitted 
without any change whatsoever. The communication of those ideas, 
however, is inextricably bound up with the author's vocabulary and 
style, his cultural, social, and religious milieu, and the response his 








~~ 


writing would evoke from his readers. If the style is rough, should it be | 


smoothed out in translation? If the meaning is ambiguous, should it be 


made crystal clear? If the exact sense of the passage is obscure or even , 


unascertainable, should the translation gloss this over? To all these 
questions, it appears, Phillips would answer with a resounding Yes: 
this is the translator's task and duty. For certainly Phillips has done 
all this in his translation, and done it remarkably well: any intelligent 
reader should certainly be able to understand the Phillips New Testa- 
ment! 

The translator's first duty, however, is to be faithful. “Some works, 
in translation, are better than the original, but they are not faithful” 
(cf. Brenno Silveira, as quoted in The Bible Translator Vol. 9, No. 2 


(April 1958), pp. 84-89). Why does Phillips never explicitly state the , 


translator's first duty? He would, no doubt, say that this is an axiom 
that can be taken for granted and need not be cited; nevertheless, one 
is left with the nagging uneasiness, at times, that fidelity to the original 
is not, in Phillips’ concept, the translator's primary task. He seems to 
imply as much when he says that the minute study of the text may be 
somewhat irrelevant. It is to be doubted whether the New Testament 


writers were quite so artless in their choice of words as Phillips may | 


imagine! Again this same impression is gained in his calling consistency 
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a “bogey.” Sometimes it is, but it is no bogey to be faithful to the author 
in following him as closely as possible—consonant with faithfulness in 
meaning—in his use of words, particularly in the case of the books of 
the New Testament. 

In his attempt to make the New Testament read as a contemporary 
work has not Phillips at times made it too up-to-date? Has he not at 
times overmodernized the language of the New Testament? 

Should today’s American reader, for example, get the impression 
that Mark wrote of a “nickel” (Mk. 12:42) and John of a “quarter” 
(Rev. 6:6)? The disciples speak of “ten dollars” (Mk. 6:37), and 
“thirty dollars’ (Mk. 14:5).1 Jesus refers to “ten dollars,” and a 
“hundred dollars,” and ‘fifty dollars” (Lk. 19:13, 16, 18). We read 
of the “shirt” Jesus wore (Jn. 19:23), of “‘shoes” and “shoe laces” 
(Mk. 1:7, Lk. 3:16). Jesus tells the people that they are to relinquish 
their “overcoat” to the man who might sue them for their “coat” (Mat. 
5:40; in Lk. 6:29 the “bogey of consistency” is effectively routed as 
these two items of clothing become, respectively “‘coat’’ and “‘shirt’’). 

In the same spirit the “holy kiss’ becomes a “handshake,” usually 
a “handshake all round” (Rom. 16:16, 1 Cor. 16:20, 2 Cor. 13:12, 
1 Thes. 5:26, 1 Pet. 5:14). 

These are minor matters and the translator can easily justify himself 
by presuming that the educated reader will, of course, know that first- 
century Jews did not use the American monetary system nor did they 
wear modern Western clothes, but that these terms are simply the 
modern equivalents of the originals. (While on the subject, it should 
be noted that the American reader will be misled by the “ears of 
corn” and the “cornfields” in Mk. 2:23, Lk. 6:1, Acts 7:12; he will be 
thoroughly confused by the disciples’ picking “ears of wheat’ in the 
“cornfields” in Mat. 12:1). 

While this type of modernization might be admitted to be part of 
the translator's task, it would seem that this tendency has led Phillips 
to overstep his legitimate limits as a translator and change what, in the 
nature of the case, should not and can not be changed. In making the 
New Testament a contemporary book the translator runs the risk of 
uprooting it from its first-century Semitic context and divorcing it 
from its Hebrew Scriptures setting and its Early Church milieu. These 
factors, apart from which the New Testament cannot be understood, 
are the living context in which the words of the New Testament receive 
and communicate their meaning. A translation which fails to recognize 
this ‘‘situation-in-life” context runs the risk of changing the meaning 
of the text. 

In the examples that follow, such distortions in meaning, we feel, 
have taken place. In Mat. 7:12 ‘for this is the law and the prophets’ 
becomes “this is the essence of all true religion”; “‘Gehenna’ in Lk. 
12:5 is “destruction,” and ‘son of Gehenna’ in Mat. 23:15 is “ripe for 
destruction.” The eschatological ‘destruction’ (hé apéleia) in Mat. 7:13 
becomes “disaster.” Several allusions to Satan are modernized: in Mat. 


1In the British edition “halfpenny,” “shilling,” and “pound” are used where “nickel,” 
“quarter,” and “dollar” occur in the American edition. 
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5:37 ‘is from the evil one’ (ek tou ponérou estin) is rendered “has 2 
taint of evil’; in Lk. 22:3 ‘Satan entered into Judas’ is translated “a 
diabolical plan came into the mind of Judas”; ‘I delivered to Satan’ in 
1 Tim. 1:20 reads “I had to expel from the Church” (yet cf. the same 
phrase in 1 Cor. 5:5). The forceful ‘one of you is a devil’ in Jn. 6:70 
becomes “one of you has the devil in his heart.” In Lk. 13:11 ‘having 
a spirit of weakness’ is brought up to date with the words “‘ill from 
some psychological cause.” In 1 Jn. 3:2 ‘when he is manifested we shal] 
be like him’ reads “if reality were to break through we should reflect 
his likeness.” 

The phrase ‘in a vision’ in Acts 9:10 and 10:3 is translated “in a 
dream,” and in Acts 9:12 “in his mind’s eye” (although in Acts 10:17, 
19, 11:5, 12:9, 16:9, 10, 18:19 it is correctly translated ‘‘vision”). ‘From 
the seed of David’ (RSV “descended from David”) in 2 Tim. 2:8 is 
rendered ‘of human ancestry.” ‘With the Holy Spirit and fire’ in Mat. 
3:11, Lk. 3:16 becomes ‘‘with the fire of the Holy Spirit.” “Your re- 
demption is drawing near’ in Lk. 21:28 reads “you will soon be free”; 
the parousiatic ‘the Lord is near’ in Phil. 4:5 becomes the mystical 
“never forget the nearness of your Lord”; ‘in the day of visitation’ in 
1 Pet. 2:12 is translated ‘““when disasters come.” 

The Semitic passives which are a circumlocution for the divine 
activity are applied to human agency in the saying in Lk. 6:37-38, so 
that a statement of God's retributive judgment becomes a prudential 
maxim on how to win friends and influence people: ‘Forgive and you 
shall be forgiven’ (by God on the Day of Judgment) is rendered “Make 
allowances for others and people will make allowances for you.” The 
same divine activity in Mat. 6:33 is also nullified: ‘shall be added to 
you’ (by God) becomes “will come to you as a matter of course.” In 
like manner ‘Judge not, that you be not judged’ in Mat. 7:1 reads 
“Don't criticize people, and you will not be criticized.” The divine 
predestination in ‘to which they were placed’ in 1 Pet. 2:8 becomes “a 
foregone conclusion.” 

In the same vein one might call attention to the treatment of metanoeé 
‘to repent’ and metanoia ‘repentance’. It is commonly said that the 
words “repent” and “repentance” do not carry much meaning in modern 
English and that more meaningful expressions should be used. (Is this 
actually so?) In the Synoptic Gospels, the two Greek words occur a 
total of twenty-four times: only six times does Phillips use ‘‘to repent” 
and “repentance” (Mat. 3:11, 11:21, 12:41, Lk. 10:13, 11:32, 15:7); 





~~ 





more often he uses “to change the heart” (sometimes with the added | 


“completely” or ‘‘really’’), and less often “change the heart and mind” 
(Mk. 1:15), “change one’s ways” (Lk. 5:32), “change one’s whole 
outlook” (Lk. 13:5), “change completely” (Lk. 16:30), and “to be 
sorry” (Lk. 17:3, 4). In Acts, however, of the eleven occurrences of 
the two words, only twice are they rendered “change of heart” (19:4, 
26:20); in the nine other passages Phillips has used ‘to repent’’ and 
“repentance.” Is there perhaps a difference of approach between his 
translation of the Gospels and his translation of Acts? 

In the Gospel of Matthew the phrases hina pléréthé and hopés 
pléréthé, both meaning ‘in order that (the Scripture) be fulfilled’, 
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occur a total of nine times. Both phrases indicate purpose, in keeping 
with the author’s concept of the nature and meaning of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the ministry of our Lord. Is a translator free to render 
the phrase in such a way as not to indicate purpose? Does he not 
violate the cardinal rule of faithfulness to the original if he does so? 
Whether we agree with him or not, the author of the first Gospel wrote 
—and we must presume that he meant it—‘‘this was done in order that 
(such and such a Scripture) be fulfilled’: Phillips, however, only three 
times indicates purpose (Mat. 1:22, 13:35, 21:4), while in the other 
six passages he tones down the purpose clause to a statement of fact, 
“this is a fulfilment’ (2:15), “thus fulfilling” (2:23, 12:17), “in this 
way... came true” (4:14), “thus was fulfilled” (8:17), and “as the 
prophets said it would” (25:26). Is this not an example of modernization 
which divorces the text from its original setting in life and thus changes 
it altogether? 


Departures from the Text 


In another way, we feel, Phillips has exceeded the legitimate limits 
of the translator's task in his willingness to depart from the text he is 
translating, either by the addition of (what seem to us) unnecessary 
words or phrases, or the omission of words and phrases found in the 
Greek text. Once he indicates a departure from the text: the footnote 
on p. 373 states that 1 Cor. 14:22 “is the sole instance of the trans- 
lator’s departing from the accepted text.” Other departures are thereby 
implicitly justified on the grounds of his freedom in dealing with the 
text. The majority of these departures consists of omissions of words 
or phrases on the grounds—one must assume—that they are unim- 
portant, so far as meaning is concerned, and may be safely discarded. 
Some of the omissions follow: 

‘For they were fishermen’ in Mk. 1:16; ‘for they were afraid’ in 
Mk. 16:8; ‘from the beginning’ in Lk. 1:2; ‘which I tore down’ in Gal. 
2:18; ‘referring to many’ (RSV; the Greek is Ads epi pollén) in Gal. 
3:16; ‘under sin’ in Gal. 3:22, In Phil. 1:2 he omits ‘our’; in 1:5 ‘until 
now’; in 1:17 ‘not sincerely’; in 1:26 ‘Jesus’; in 2:20 ‘like him’ 
(isopsuchon); in 3:14 ‘above’ and ‘Jesus’. In 1 Tim. 1:1 he omits 
‘Jesus’; in 1:2 ‘genuine’; in 1:12 ‘our Lord’; in 1:16 ‘Jesus’; in 1:17 ‘Amen’; 
in 3:12 ‘children’; in 6:3 ‘our Lord Jesus’; in 6:14 ‘our Lord Jesus’. 
In 2 Tim. 1:1 he omits ‘Christ Jesus’; in 1:9 ‘Jesus’; in 4:18 ‘amen’; 
in Phm. 20 ‘in the Lord’ and ‘in Christ’; in Phm. 23 ‘in Christ Jesus’. 
In Titus 1:3 ‘of God our Savior’ is represented simply by “his; in 2:13 
he omits ‘great’; in 1 Pet. 1:3 he omits ‘Jesus’; in 2 Jn. 13 ‘elect’; in 
Jude 21 ‘our Lord’. 

Some additions which are not required—since the meaning of the 
text as it stands seems plain enough—are as follows: in Gal. 2:5 after 
the final ‘you’ he adds “and all Gentiles”; in 2:20 ‘I have been crucified 
with Christ’ becomes “as far as the Law is concerned I may consider 
that I died on the cross with Christ”; in 4:31 at the end of the verse 
he adds “not sons of slavery under the Law but sons of freedom under 
grace.” In 1 Tim. 3:16 after ‘angels’ he adds “as well as of men”; in 
4:4 he adds the repetitive paraphrase: “The holiness or otherwise of 
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a certain food, for instance, depends not on its nature but on whethe 
it is eaten thankfully or not.” In 2 Tim. 1:9 after ‘he rescued us’ he 
adds “from all that is really evil.” In Lk. 11:22 he adds at the eng 
“among his friends’; in like manner at the end of Mat. 25:30 he adds 
“over his stupidity”; and at the end of Mk. 6:52 he adds “‘to see who he 
was.” In 1 Jn. 5:6 the RSV reads: “This is he who came by water and 
blood, Jesus Christ, not with water only, but with the water and the 
blood”; Phillips translates and expands as follows: “Jesus Christ came 
with the double sign of water and blood—the water of his baptism as 
man and the blood of the atonement that he made by his death. It is 
a mistake to think of him as only the perfect man—he made the perfect 
atonement as well.” In 1 Pet. 3:20 he translates di’ hudatos (‘through 


water’) by “from the flood,” and in the following verse ‘Baptism, | 


which corresponds to this, now saves you” (RSV), is translated and 


expanded, ‘And I cannot help pointing out what a perfect illustration | 


this is of the way you have been admitted to the safety of the Christian 
‘ark’ by baptism.” 

In the case of the Epistles he adds at the end of each one the name 
of the author in capital letters: so at the end of every Pauline epistle 
appears the author's signature “PAUL.” At the end of 1 Peter Phillips 
adds “PETER,” but not at the end of 2 Peter (for which one must 
consult his introduction to the epistles in his Letters to Young Churches). 

It may be granted that since the name of the author (or the proposed 
author) appears in the body of all these epistles Phillips has not ex- 
ceeded his limits as translator by adding the author's “signature” at 
the end of each letter, as a modern letter writer would do (except that 
his failure to do so in 2 Peter will prove puzzling to the lay reader for 
whom the translation is intended). In the case of the Johannine Epistles, 
however, since the name of the author appears nowhere in the body 
of the letters, has not Phillips again taken unwarranted liberties as a 
translator by adding “JOHN” at the end of all three? Again, so far as 


the lay reader is concerned, the conclusion will inevitably be drawn ) 
that the name “JOHN” actually appears in the original—which is , 
certainly not the case. But Phillips has compounded his error: he | 


curiously omits a translation of ho presbuteros ‘the elder’ in 2 Jn. 1, 


but more than makes up for it in 3 Jn. 1, where he translates the same — 


ho presbuteros by “John the Elder”! 


Wrong Translations 


On many passages there is difference of opinion over the precise 
meaning of the text. The majority of passages in the New Testament, 
however, are reasonably clear, and within a fairly narrow range of 
meaning do not allow the translator much freedom of choice in his 
rendering. Phillips’ concept of the translator's role, we feel, has led 
him to mistranslate passages whose meaning is clear and unambiguous. 
Some of them may be cited: In Gal. 6:15 ‘a new creation’ reads ‘‘the 
power of a new birth”; in Gal. 2:17 ‘but if seeking to be justified in 
Christ’ is translated “if, as we grasp the real truth about justification’; 
‘those who are troubling you’ in Gal. 5:12 is rendered “those who are 
so eager to cut your bodies.” ‘Our Savior’ in Titus 2:10 reads “their 
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Savior"; “the aim of our charge” (RSV) in 1 Tim. 1:5 is translated 
“the ultimate aim of the Christian minister.” In Acts 17:31 ‘he will 
judge... by a man’ (en andri) becomes “he will judge... by the 
standard of a man.” In Lk. 6:15 Jakébon Alphaiou is translated “Judas 
the brother of James”; in the parallel Acts 1:13, however, the identical 
phrase is translated “Judas the son of James.” In Lk. 24:49a the clear 
and meaningful ‘And behold, I send the promise of my Father upon you’ 
is translated by Phillips, ‘Now I hand over to you the message of the 
Father.” In Jn. 20:22 Phillips translates labete pneuma hagion by ‘‘re- 
ceive holy spirit,” with an explanatory footnote (p. 234) saying: 
“Historically the Holy Spirit was not given until Pentecost” (this foot- 
note does not occur in certain earlier editions). Phillips’ translation 
involves a purely theological judgment and is not based on the Greek 
as such (notwithstanding his note, “Lit., ‘receive holy spirit’."”; on this 
basis he would have to translate the anarthrous pneuma hagion through- 
out by ‘holy spirit’ or ‘a holy spirit’, which is manifestly wrong). In 
the Gospel of John the Holy Spirit is communicated to the disciples 
by the glorified Christ, and this passage is, so to speak, the “Johannine 
Pentecost.” The statement “receive holy spirit’’ is as meaningless in 
the Greek New Testament as it is in English (cf. Acts 8:15, 17). In 
2 Tim. 4:8 ‘to all those who have loved his appearing’ (epiphaneian) 
becomes “to all those who have loved what they have seen of Him.” 

These examples are enough. Again one must say that the translator 
is not free to communicate to his reader ideas which cannot, by the 
widest stretch of exegetical and hermeneutical imagination, be found 
in the original. This, we feel, Phillips has done in many instances and 
thereby failed in his task. 


The Greek Text 


Phillips does not specify which Greek text he is translating; in the 
preface he says simply “the best available Greek text” (p. x). In the 
preface to Letters to Young Churches he was more specific, saying he 
was basing his translation on “the Greek Text used in the 1881 revision” 
(p. xiv). 

Several examples may be cited, however, of passages in which 
Phillips has followed the Textus Receptus in opposition to the 1881 
ERV and the modern critical Greek text as represented by Nestle and 
Westcott and Hort. In Mat. 26:28, Mk. 14:24 he adds “new”; in John 
3:25 he prefers “Jews” to ‘a Jew’; the whole verse John 5:4 is added; 
in John 19:29 he reads “spear” (huss6) instead of ‘hyssop’ (hussop6) 
(for this reading, found only in one Greek minuscule, cf. Kilpatrick in 
The Bible Translator Vol. 9, No. 3 (July 1958), pp. 133f.). In Lk. 
24:43 he adds “‘and part of a honeycomb”; in Titus 1:4 he adds “mercy” 
and “the Lord”; in 2 Tim. 4:22 the critical text is ‘the Lord’; Textus 
Receptus has ‘the Lord Jesus Christ’; Phillips has “the Lord Jesus.” 
Instead of ‘through God’ in Gal. 4:7 Phillips prefers “of God through 
Christ”; in Gal. 4:14, instead of the better-attested ‘your (pl.) trial’ 
Phillips reads “my trial.” With the Textus Receptus he adds in 2 Jn. 3 
“the Lord.” In Lk. 2:33 the preferred reading is ‘his father’; Phillips 
translates the Textus Receptus “Joseph.” In Mk. 7:19 Phillips adopts 
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the inferior neuter participle katharizon, instead of the better-attested 
masculine participle katharizén, ‘thus he cleansed’ (cf. also Jude 22, 23, 
Lk. 2:38, Phil. 2:19). 


Conclusion 


Only the overwhelming popularity of Phillips’ translation warrants 
such a long review. In face of its wide acceptance, however, it is 
incumbent upon English-speaking readers in general, and translators in 
particular, to examine his translation closely for its merits and its faults, 
Of its merits we can only add our voice to the chorus of praise it has 
elicited from the whole English-speaking world. His brilliant inter- 
pretations, his vivid style, and his imaginative use of modern idiom 
have transformed the New Testament from a “foreign” and rather 
tedious book into a vibrant contemporary document of faith, urgent 
with meaning which breaks through the thick crust of traditional ter- 
minology and opens the ears and heart of the reader to the living oracles 
of God. It is especially in the translation of Paul's Epistles that Phillips’ 
genius shines the brightest. 


Some examples from his translation of the Epistles follow: 


This is a ministry of the new agreement which God in his 
mercy has given us, and nothing can daunt us. We use no hocus- 
pocus, no clever tricks, no dishonest manipulation of the Word of 
God. We speak the plain truth and so commend ourselves to every 
man’s conscience in the sight of God. If our Gospel is “veiled,” the 
veil must be in the minds of those who are spiritually dying. The 
spirit of this world has blinded the minds of those who do not 
believe, and prevents the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ, the 
image of God, from shining on them. For it is Christ Jesus the Lord 
whom we preach, not ourselves; we are servants for his sake. God, 
who first ordered light to shine in darkness, has flooded our hearts 
with his light. We now can enlighten men only because we can 
give them knowledge of the glory of God, as we see it in the face 
of Jesus Christ. (2 Cor. 4:1-6) 


Or consider his rendition of Philippians 2:1-4: 

Now if your experience of Christ’s encouragement and love 
means anything to you, if you have known something of the fellow- 
ship of his Spirit, and all that it means in kindness and deep sym- 
pathy, do make my best hopes for you come true! Live together 
in harmony, live together in love, as though you had only one 
mind and one spirit between you. Never act from motives of rivalry 
or personal vanity, but in humility think more of one another than 
you do of yourselves. None of you should think only of his own 
affairs, but each should learn to see things from other people's 
point of view. 


His vivid style is effectively employed in his translation of Romans 
8:18-21: 

In my opinion whatever we may have to go through now is 

less than nothing compared with the magnificent future God has 
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planned for us. The whole creation is on tiptoe to see the wonderful 
sight of the sons of God coming into their own. The world of 
creation cannot as yet see reality, not because it chooses to be 
blind, but because in God's purpose it has been blinded—yet it has 
been given hope. And the hope is that in the end the whole of 
created life will be rescued from the tyranny of change and decay, 
and have its share in that magnificent liberty which can only belong 
to the children of God! 


The intensely personal tone of Paul's letter to Philemon comes to 
life in the Phillips translation (Philemon 15-21): 

It occurs to me that there has been a purpose in your losing him. 
You lost him, a slave, for a time; now you are having him back for 
good, not merely a slave, but as a brother Christian. He is already 
especially loved by me—how much more will you be able to love 
him, both as a man and as a fellow Christian! You and I have so 
much in common, haven't we? Then do welcome him as you would 
welcome me. If you feel he has wronged or cheated you put it 
down to my account. I've written this with my own hand: I, Paul, 
hereby promise to repay you. (Of course I'm not stressing the fact 
that you might be said to owe me your very soul!) Now do grant 
me this favor, my brother—such an act of love will do my old 
heart good. As I send you this letter I know you'll do what I ask— 
I believe, in fact, you'll do more. 


The apostolic exhortation in Romans 12:1-2 carries meaning and 
conviction to the modern reader: 

With eyes wide open to the mercies of God, I beg you, my 
brothers, as an act of intelligent worship, to give him your bodies, 
as a living sacrifice, consecrated to him and acceptable by him. 
Don't let the world around you squeeze you into its own mold, but 
let God remold your minds from within, so that you may prove in 
practice that the plan of God for you is good, meets all his demands 
and moves toward the goal of true maturity. 


Of Phillips’ three tests of a good translation we would conclude 
that the first one—a translation should not sound like a translation at 
all—has been met with brilliant success; the second one—a translator 
should do his work with the least possible intrusion of his own per- 
sonality—has not been met quite so successfully; the third one—a 
translation should produce in its readers an effect equivalent to that 
produced by the original on its readers—has the witness of numberless 
readers that it has been met with uncommon skill. 

As for the ultimate test of a translation—that it be faithful to the 
original—we must conclude that Phillips has taken certain unwarranted 
liberties with his iext. In our estimate he has not, as a translator, wholly 
submitted himself to the arduous and ofttimes grating discipline of 
resisting the attempt to “improve” the text in one way or the other. 
However, as Phillips has himself said, “For close meticulous study, 
existing modern versions should be consulted.” 





Robert G. Bratcher 
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The Best Translator Is One 
Who Is Translating Into His Mother ‘Tongue 


This is a truism, yet there are historical reasons why it is stil] 
necessary to state it with some emphasis. As the Christian Church has 
reached out into new areas, the New Testament has been regarded as 
a means of evangelism, and the translation of portions, at least, has 
often preceded the founding of a Church. Inevitably this meant that 
the initiative was taken by foreigners, and in India this meant that the 
pioneer versions in the major languages were “missionary versions,” 
We refuse to accept this as a term of reproach! The pioneer mission- 
aries deserve our thanks for what they did, but the very name does 
indicate the limitations of their work and this is one reason for the 
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tremendous amount of revision in progress today. It will have been | 


worth while provided we can redress the balance, and give due place 
to the work of nationals. The very effort of translation gave to the 
earlier missionaries a familiarity with the language and culture of the 
people among whom they lived, which is comparatively rare among 
missionaries today. So we aim to give as much responsibility as possible 
to nationals, 

(Taken from Translation Adviser’s Occasional 

Bulletin, by Wesley Culshaw.) 
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